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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES 


a 


HE audacity of the Irish agitators has reached a 
pitch which justifies authoritative interference. 
It is a matter for extreme regret that the Government 
had at last no choice but to arrest three of the noisiest 
ranters, for if they are convicted they will become 
martyrs, while if they are acquitted treason will become 
more blatant than ever. Yet it is difficult to see what 
other course would have been possible, unless govern- 
ment in Ireland was to become a mockery and order an 
exception. It is worthy of note that Mr. Parnell, the 
arch-agitator, who advises his countrymen to demand 
reduction in rent and fixity of tenure, or to pay nothing 
at all, has only allowed a reduction of fifteen per cent. to 
his tenants. Mr. Arch and several others in England, a 
still greater number on the Continent, have made a good 
thing of agitations. But even those who live by working 
on the worst passions of the least educated classes have 
hitherto been ashamed to commit the very acts against 
which they preach. Mr. Parnell is an exception. He 
has the audacity to support a movement of which the 
end is suppression of landlords, while he himself is doing 
far less for his tenants than the great majority of English 
landed proprietors. A reduction of fifteen per cent. is far 
less than that which has, during the past year, been gladly 
consented to by landlords on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. The Duke of Bedford has remitted no less 
than half the amount due by his tenants, and his case is 
not at all a singular one. In the southern countries, 
though the official remissions may not reach so high'a 
percentage, the actual money rent received by many 
Proprietors scarcely exceeds a quarter of the usual sum. 
Thus Mr. Parnell is a flagrant example of the landlord 
Class he wishes to exterminate, and should be made the 
first example of by the noisy disturbers of the peace. 


Our Simla correspondent does not attach much weight 


to the rumour—emanating, it seems, from London— 


that Lord Lytton meditates resigning the Viceroyalty 
early next spring. Those who are about the Viceroy, and 
who consequently pride themselves on knowing some- 
thing of his mind, believe the poet-statesman to be 
reasonably content with his present position. His only 
reason for dissatisfaction is imagined to be the want of 
fresh fields for diplomatic enterprise. Now that Afghan- 
istan lies at our feet, Lord Lytton would much like, it is 
thought, to give form and substance to a policy of Cen- 
tral Asiatic aggrandisement. He is even credited with a 
dream of conquest and annexation as far as the Oxus 
and Attrek Valleys. There are other judges, however, 
who think that the Viceroy ostensibly leans towards an 
aggressive policy in order to satisfy the cravings of Anglo- 
Indian Chauvinism. It is whispered by quiet-going folks 
at Simla that the Viceregal mind is far more occupied 
with a philanthropic project for ameliorating the condition 
of the growing Eurasian population of Hindostan than 
with projects of a Genghis-Khan sort. In the former 
field there is, indeed, ample “ scope for genius,” and Lord 
Lytton will deserve every credit if he addresses himself 
to a work of humanity which has been too long neglected 
by our Indian Pro-Consuls. 


UntiL Marshal Canrobert himself declares under what 
banner he intends to array himself, the speculations in- 
dulged in by most of our French contemporaries as to 
his political leanings seem slightly vague ; but M, Cuneo 
d’Ornano, the well-known Bonapartist. Deputy, has pub- 
lished in the Suffrage Universe! of Angouléme an article 
which should throw some light on the situation.. He 
declares that Marshal Canrobert’s election bears witness 
to the unity and force of the Bonapartist Party, that that 
Party had a political head, but lacked a combatant arm. 
The want is now supplied, since the Marshal has been 
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elected as the soldicr of Prince Napoleon, who is the 
sole chief of the Party. Whether this programme will be 
accepted by the Marshal remains to be seen, but, never- 
theless, it is not devoid of a certain significance, since 
the Marshal’s name has a powerful influence in the 
Army, and were he openly to adhere to Prince Napo- 
leon the latter’s chances of one day ruling France would 


be largely increased. 


Russia is setting a good example to the Roumanians 
in her policy towards the Jews. It is only a short time 
ago that the Government gave the Jews two years’ notice 
to quit the territory of the Don Cossacks, and now the 
authorities in the newly-annexed province of Bessarabia 
have ordered them to evacuate the district within six 
months. Following upon this, the Minister of Marine 
has notified that no Jews are to be allowed to hold any 
posts in connection with the Russian navy, and their 
leading organ at St. Petersburg, the Gamelets, has 
been suspended by M. Makoff for a period of five 


months. 


THERE is now no doubt in well-informed circles at 
Berlin that a treaty was signed at Vienna by the German 
Chancellor and Baron Haymerle. Its main points are 
that Germany and Austro-Hungary agree to enforce the 
carrying out of all the conditions of the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878; that a defensive league is made against 
attacks from whatever side ; and that a new treaty of 
commerce is to be entered into before the 1st of January 
next. A note embodying the main points of the docu- 
ment was forwarded to the Russian Government, with 
the information that such had been the understanding 
come to between Austria and Germany. This, we hear, 
was done at the suggestion of Prince Bismarck, who, 
supported by his Ministers, urged the sending of such a 
note, even against the strong objections of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Thus many of the rumours may be allowed 
to rest. The alliance is a fact, but Russia can join 
it whenever she pleases. 


We hear that the Persian prince, Riza-Kuli-Mirza, has 
arrived at Tiflis for the purpose of entering the Russian 
Army of the Caucasus. 


TuaT the silver question is at the root of much of 
the present stagnation of trade in Europe seems to be at 
last dawning upon the intellects of its statesmen. The 
Paris Monetary Conference of 1878 was, unfortunately, 
ignored by Germany, as was also the Paris Exhibition of 
the same year. German financial matters were then in 
the hands of Herr Delbriick, a gentleman whom Prince 
Bismarck has since likened to the poor workmen who 
carry water instead of a more palatable liquid in their 
cans in order to hide their poverty from comrades not in 
such an advanced state of destitution. ‘ Delbriick, our 
late Finance Minister, carried water when we all thought 
he had good wine,” said the German Chancellor to Mr. 
Kelley, the United States Protectionist; and though he has 
since refused to see Mr. George Walker, the Commissioner 
from the United States Congress, we have good authority 
for stating that no efforts were spared by the Chancellor 
to afford Mr. Walker all the information which he sought 
for. That gentleman, we understand, was not accredited 
to state any views, or to enter into any agreement, on 
behalf of his Government. He was simply sent to Europe 
in order that he might unofficially acquaint himself with 
the views of its Governments on the monetary question. 
The action of England was of course considered, but 
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France and Germany were the main Powers to be 


sounded, Had the German Chaneellor been ablé to 


grant an interview to the United States Envoy, the - 
results of his mission would so far have been thes 
As‘it is, we learn on good authority that Prince Bismarck 
is still open to receive the proposals of the United States 
on the matter. What these will be must of course be 
determined by the report of Mr. Walker to his Govern. 
ment. 





WE learn from St. Petersburg that great activity is 
being displayed by the Russian Government in jp- 
creasing the defences of the fortress of Ivangorod in 
Poland. Six new batteries, situated some distance from 
the enceinte, have been constructed during the autumn, 
and contractors are collecting materials for building the 
barracks and casemates inside them. Four of the forts 
are on the right side of the Vistula, and two on the left, 
A circular railway connects the whole of them. 


Tue Turkestan Government has adopted the pacific 
policy towards China initiated by the authorities at St, 
Petersburg, and we may shortly expect to hear of a ces- 
sation of the Kashgarian revolt. Khakim Khan, the 
leader of the Mussulman rebels, has already experienced 
the ill effects of this sudden change of sentiment, his sup- 
plies from Kuldja having been cut off, and his agents pro- 
hibited from agitating for adherents along the Russian 
frontier. The support which he has all along been re- 
ceiving from the Russian officials is exposed by the cir- 
cumstance that, deprived of their assistance, his force 
has dwindled away to a mere handful of followers, and 
he has been compelled to seek an asylum among the 
nomads of the Alai. Up to the date of the departure of 
the post from Kuldja he had not lost hope of being able 
to make a fresh attack on the Chinese in the winter, 
but his immediate followers considered his chances of 
success but small, and their timidity must necessarily 
paralyse his future operations. The removal of his insur 
gent band from the neighbourhood of Kashgar will 
enable the Chinese to pursue afresh their policy of re 
lentless subjugation, or rather extermination, towards the 
Mussulmans, and in time we may expect to hear of 
strong military detachments guarding the frontier ap- 
proaches from Turkestan. At the last moment, China 
has realised the stratagetical importance of Kashgaria, 
and is striving to raise it to the condition of a powerful 


military province. 


Ir is stated in letters received by Russians from 
Central Asia that an officer of the Turkestan Etat-Major, 
despatched to the confines of Bokhara to enter into rela 
tions with the Afghan chiefs, has been murdered on the 


road by Turcomans. 


Tue Austro-German Alliance bids fair to be as great a 
puzzle to correspondents of our enterprising daily con- 
temporaries as the apple-dumplings were to George the 
Second. ‘The public are becoming weary of their specu- 
lations as to whether a treaty has been signed or has not 
been signed ; as to whether the German Emperor went 
to Alexandrowno before the signatures were affixed—if 
they ever were affixed—or afterwards; as to whether 
Count Andrassy signed, or Baron Haymerle ; and as to 
the exact influence of the diplomatic changes at Vienna 
before the arrival of Prince Bismarck. This may be use 
ful occupation for the correspondents referred to; but it 
can be no more edifying to their information-seeking 
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readers than the controversies of the schoolmen on the 
question, Zs it possible that a camel may go through the 
eye of a needle? Ever since the Vienna visit, our daily 
and special correspondents at the capital, at Berlin, and 
at Paris have been endeavouring to go through the eye 
ofa needle. We are anxious that they should enlighten 
us ; but if it can be done only at the expense of so much 
reading that one’s eyes are dimmed, we should prefer a 
state of mental darkness. 


TueE decision of the German Admiralty to enlarge the 
harbour of Dantzic, and to convert it into a naval station 
of the same magnitude as Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, has 
created great talk in official circles in Russia, and it is 
asserted that Admiral Lesovsky will shortly propose to 
the Emperor a fresh development of the Russian dock- 
yards bordering on the Baltic. 


Our cousins the Canadians will find a deal of 
interesting information respecting themselves in a 
lecture on the “ Construction of Cruisers in America,” 
delivered by Captain Semetchkin before the St. Peters- 
burg Technical Association a few days ago. Captain 
Semetchkin formed part of the 66 officers and 606 men 
secretly despatched in the Cimbria to America in April, 
1878, and he thus speaks with a certain amount of 
authority on the subject. In the course of his observa- 
tions he frankly admitted that the object in view in 1878 
was the complete destruction of English mercantile 
supremacy at sea, our “40,000 steamers and sailing 
vessels offering splendid opportunities for a display of 
privateering skill.” On reaching America, it was found 
that the steamers secured by the Russian agent in Phila- 
delphia were hardly adapted for service against the 
Canadian shipping, and “the cruiser Zadiaka was there- 
fore specially designed and constructed to look after the 
30,000 fishing craft catching cod off the sand-banks of 
Newfoundland.” The Russian Government spared no 
money.in its operations. Its agent. at Boston had full 
powers. to draw what sums he required for the ship- 
builders, and that he did not fail to avail himself of his 
privilege is shown by the circumstance that the four 
Atlantic cruisers, by the.time that they reached Cronstadt, 
cost the Minister of Marine something like a million 
sterling. At one time Captain Semetchkin had under 
his supervision as many.as 5000 workmen, and he says 
that, had it been necessary, he could have hired ten times 
the number, the American authorities. placing no obstacle 
in his way. ‘Throughout the whole of my stay in 
America I received,” he adds, “ every assistance from the 
Government, and I have no doubt that their support 
would have been continued even after the outbreak of 
hostilities.” All this is.very comforting to England, and 
perhaps more so to Canada, who is closer to the American 
ports than we are. However, forewarned is forearmed, 
and Captain Semetchkin may rest assured that England 
will keep a very sharp watch over the Atlantic ports next 
time he rejoins his friends in America. 


Is it permissible for army medical officers to assume 
military command) of;troops inthe field under any circum- 
stances? A frontier correspondent in India writes that 
this question was being hotly discussed in the Khoorum 
Valley when he sent off his letter. The controversy 
arose in the following way. During an engagement near 
Ali Kheyl between our troops and a swarm of Mongols, 
a small party of sowars belonging to the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry were sent out in a side direction up the valley 
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with no other European officer in company. except Dr. 
Calthrop.. After a-while the enemy, thoroughly routed 
by the rest of the force, sought safety in flight, and in 
their wild stampede they chanced to take the very direc- 
tion where this squad of sowars, reinforced by a few 
men of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, were stationed. Dr. 
Calthrop, grasping the situation at once, instantly took 
command, and gallantly led a charge on the flying 
Mongols, who, utterly astonished by the onset, made no 
sort of resistance. The sowars consequently had a fine 
time of it, and before the skirmish ended there were 
twenty-five dead Mongols lying stretched on the ground. 
Was Dr. Calthrop justified, then, in assuming command? 
Perhaps not according to strict military etiquette, which 
does not allow to doctors any other combatant preroga- 
tives than the right to defend their own lives. The bulk 
of Khoorum Valley opinion, nevertheless, inclined to the 
view that the worthy medico had acted with as sound 
judgment as gallantry in a rather critical emergency. 


THERE have been many complaints recently of the bad 
management of our convict prisons, It has been alleged 
that they are mere nurseries of crime, that first offenders 
here learn to become hardened criminals, while the 
latter knows how to avoid the most disagreeable portions 
of their punishment. Mr. Davitt’s appears to be a case in 
point. He has found a prison so comfortable that he 
has determined to return to one as soon as possible. He 
was confined for six years, and only a few months after 
his release he succeeded in being again arrested. No 
doubt Mr. Davitt was treated with special lenity as being 
a political prisoner. We wonder whether he will find his 
second confinement equally agreeable. 


THE Metropolitan District Railway has invented a 
new method of squeezing the unfortunate public both in 
body and pocket. It was formerly usual that on all 
narrow-gauge railways a first-class compartment was 
arranged for three on each side, a second-class for four, 
and a third for five or six. During the last few years 
several of the railway companies introduced first-class 
carriages intended for eight persons; and four on each 
side is the maximum number who can sit with anything 
approaching comfort. But the new first-class carriages 
of the Metropolitan District Railway are carefully 
stuffed in such a manner as to accommodate (?) no less 
than ten persons per compartment. In other words, 
first-class passengers have scarcely room to sit except 
edgeways, and are entirely unable to move their arms 
or legs except with the concurrence and assistance of 
their neighbours; and although they pay first-class fares, 
have no better accommodation than is offered for half the 
money in the shape of a third-class ticket on other 
lines. It was necessary some years ago_to appeal to Par- 
liament to compel the companies to provide smoking- 
carriages, after they had resisted the improvement’ by 
every means in their power. It may be necessary at last 
again to appeal to the Legislature to force them to treat 
the public with common honesty. <A tradesman is 
punished if he sells a mixture of gin-and-water for gin ; 
why should a company escape when it sells a first-class 
ticket, Ze, one entitling the holder to decent and fairly 
comfortable accommodation, and only supplies an article 
not only inferior but entirely different in quality ? 
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THE EXAMINER. 


“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiF1 





LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1879. 








THE LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE speeches of candidates for seats at the next 
General Election do not, as a rule, present any 

very remarkable features. According as the candidate is 
a Conservative or a Liberal, he extols the Ministerial acts 
of the past few years or criticises them, and neither the 
praise nor the blame is particularly interesting. It is 
inevitable that the majority of candidates must follow 
well-trodden paths, and it is but seldom that one or other 
has the audacity to strike out anew one. The Duke of 
Argyll, whose speech was a political demonstration, 
although his Grace has fortunately not to seek the votes 
of the electors, which might possibly be denied him, was 
remarkable only by the boldness of his mis-statements; 
one of which was swiftly contradicted by Lord Salisbury. 
The speaker ought, at least, to have consulted a Blue- 
book, which is accessible to everyone, before injuring 
his Party by his rashness. The “tempestuous Duke ” 
promises to be an extremely inconvenient member of the 
Liberal Opposition, since his former tenure of the India 
Office, his position as a landed proprietor, and his con- 
nection with the Royal Family, make it difficult to 
exclude him from the Cabinet of the future. Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff was playful and amusing, but his 
defence of the Government presented nothing specially 
remarkable. At Rochester Sir Julian Goldsmid pointed 
out that the extension of the County Franchise, and a 
consequent redistribution of seats, was urgently requested, 
and was one of the principal features of the Liberal 
policy. There appears to be no disagreement on this 
subject between men of the most opposite views. All 
admit that the present County Franchise is anomalous, 
and should be altered, and the whole question appears 
to be whether the alteration should be made at once or 
until a popular cry is raised in its favour. It is natural 
that the Conservatives should desire to postpone the 
extension of the Franchise and the very thorny operation 
of a redistribution of seats as‘ long as they possibly can ; 
while it is equally natural that the Liberals should urge 
the measure on by all means in their power. Still, the 
demand for it has hardly yet become sufficiently loud to 
have become a Party cry. In the discovery of this, the 
most urgent want of the Opposition, Mr. Cazalet, the 
Liberal candidate for West Kent, was particularly happy. 
He pointed out that the bombastic and irritating talk of 
Ministers, together with their high-handed policy towards 
weaker nations, had achieved no useful purpose. Our 
Protectorate in Asia Minor, he said, should be made 
more real than it is, since we cannot now retreat 
from obligations on which we have entered. In 
Mr. Cazalet’s opinion we should exercise our treaty 
rights to the fullest extent over Syria, so as 
to rescue that once so fertile country from the mise- 
rable state to which it has sunk since its occupation 
by the Turks in 1840. To construct a railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and thus shorten our 
communication with India by one-half, has always been 
acknowledged as one of the most important steps by which 
we could paralyse any hostile attacks on our Eastern 
possessions ; and if the scheme has not made any pro- 
gress in the many years since it was first originated, the 


reason is simply that the British Government would not — 
guarantee the interest on a large capital spent in a 
country beyond its control. This reason has now been 
removed, for England could by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention exercise all the influence necessary to 
make the line of railway safe. She could occupy 
it by guard-houses at intervals throughout its length, 
and protect its termini with her fleet; and there 
would be no difficulty in raising the necessary capital at 
a price approximating to that of Consols. The Suez 
Canal has within the last three weeks once more proved 
itself insufficient as a means of communication with India, 
since the stranding of a single ship sufficed to stop the 
traffic entirely until she was afloat again. A railway 
through territory protected by England would be ayail- 
able in time of war as well as in peace, and would prove 
a far more remunerative investment than the expenditure 
of the same money on Afghan campaigns. Politically, a 
bar would be thus drawn .across Russian aggression, 
England would have a magnificent base of operations 
resting at each end on seas of which she has the com- 
mand. Turkey must reform, and Russia could not 
advance in Asia without exposing her flank to our 
attacks. That the plan would be beneficial to the 
Christian inhabitants of Syria there can be no doubt 
whatever, since orderly government would be substituted 
for disorder, justice would take the place of corruption, 
and peace of constant feuds. Mr. Cazalet enunciated 
very strong views of the probability that an immense 
number of emigrants from Russia not belonging to 
the Orthodox Church would help to people Syria if 
once security and quiet were established; and of 
this we entertairi no doubt, even though the special 
means indicated by the candidate for Mid-Kent may not 
at once be adopted. 

Simple and old as is the notion of uniting the Medi- 
terranean and Indian Seas by railway, to Mr. Cazalet 
belongs the merit of pointing out how practicable its 
realisation has become, and that this realisation is 
consistent with treaty obligations, with sound policy, with 
economy, and with humanity. If Lord Beaconsfield’s 
spirited foreign policy had resulted in any one real, 
tangible success, by which England’s influence had been 
advanced, the happiness of one of her Majesty’s subjects 
promoted, or their wealth increased, the Liberals would 
stand but a poor chance at the next election. But in the 
face of the successive and enormous failures in so many 
quarters of the globe it is not unlikely that the forecast 
of a majority of twenty-five for the Liberals made at 
Rochester will be verified, providing that those who 
would confine England’s influence to the four seas, would 
convert Members of Parliament into mere delegates, and 
would substitute a vestry for an Imperial Parliament, 
are not sufficiently influential to produce a schism in the 
ranks of the Opposition. It may appear difficult to realise 
this unanimity in the face of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Jenkins; we cannot, however, believe that the extreme 
Party will be allowed to control for ever the destinies of 
a body of sensible and serious politicians. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


WAR in which no lives have been sacrificed, no 
cities besieged or taken, nor even gunpowder 
burned, has been raging with increasing vigour for several 
years past between the farmers of Great Britain and of 
the United States. Mr. Brassey, speaking on this sub- 
ject on Tuesday last, before the Statistical Society, 
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reviewed at some length its incidents and results, and 
examined by the light of authentic figures the past, pre- 
sent, and probable future position of the opposing 
armies. Hitherto a history of the campaign would 
have provided the novelist with only a very one-sided 
and monotonous tale. The victories have all been on 
one side, and the defeats endured by the English farmer 
have differed from one another only in the fact that every 
year they have become more crushing and undeniable. 
The competition between him and the agriculturist of the 
New World was maintained with tolerable success as long 
as the cereal and other produce which came to us from 
across the Atlantic was supplied by the comparatively 
populous States of the Atlantic coast. There was not in 
those regions sufficiently good land to be had at a very 
low rent to grow wheat or to fatten cattle that could be 
brought to the London market at a much lower price than 
the home produce, But for a few years past the 
much more fertile and cheaper land of the more 
Western States has been reduced into a_ condi- 
tion of tillage, mot indeed perfect, nor com- 
parable to the condition of our Lincolnshire and 
Suffolk farms, but still sufficiently good to yield 
abundant harvests of grain, to feed oxen of first- 
rate quality, and to make cheese only second to that 
which comes from the best parts of Cheshire and Somer- 
setshire. The average yield of wheat in the United 
States for the last sixteen years is stated by Mr. Brassey 
at about twelve bushels, compared with nearly thirty 
bushels in the United Kingdom and thirteen and a half 
in France. But if the averages of the several years were 
compared together it would be found that the yield in 
the last few years has been greatly above twelve bushels, 
just as during the earlier period it was very far below that 
figure. There is little doubt that the productive power 
of the American cornfields will increase for some time 
yet, although for a while it may show a slight reaction— 
during the period, that is to say, when the virtue of the 
virgin soil has been exhausted, and new vigour has not 
yet been imparted to it by the use of artificial stimulants. 
Still, in the long run, there is obviously a good deal of 
leeway to be made up before the American land can be 
said to have shown its full power of repaying the toil of 
the cultivator. This, then, may be regarded as the first 
of the great causes which have contributed to ensure 
so brilliant a success to the Transatlantic farmer. 
The others are sufficiently clear, and may be enumerated 
under some half-dozen separate headings. In the first 
place, the enormous reduction in shipping freights 
between the two countries has afforded so cheap and 
easy a means of transit that New York and New Orleans 
have been brought practically almost as near to our doors 
as Colchester and Reading, and positively nearer than 
York, Chester, or Exeter. At the same time, the con- 
struction and extension of railways have connected the 
corn lands with the Atlantic seaboard ; and by a curious 
coincidence the freaks of speculators and the internecine 
quarrels of railway kings have reduced the rates of car- 
riage over these lines to far less than the least-paying 
level. Internal communications by water, although we 
do not hear so much of them, have been improved and 
cheapened also, and thus the conveyance of corn from 
the New World to the Old has been facilitated in a 
marvellous manner just at the time when those facilities 
could be best appreciated and cause the most striking 
and unexpected result. A fifth cause of increased 


supply from America is to be found in the rush which 
must have taken place from many other branches of 
industry to the agricultural. A natural and inevitable result 
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of great trade depression, such as occurred in the United 
States, would be to drive great numbers of those “ ’cute ” 
and energetic Yankees to try their hand at farming ; 
and the result must certainly have been equal to their 
most sanguine expectations. Lastly, we may reckon as a 
considerable element in the matter the diminished con- 
sumption of food in America itself, consequent upon the 
same depression—a fact which could not but drive the 
producers to look about on all sides, and literally to 
compass land and earth to find customers for their super- 
abundant crops and stock. These are causes which have 
all acted in the same way to flood our markets with 
transatlantic produce, and may be considered separately 
from those other causes at home—such as the increase in 
local burdens and the diminished value of labour— 
which have done their share of mischief to our farmers. 
The question debated by Mr. Brassey is, how far these 
causes may be considered likely to continue or 
increase. With regard to the first of them there is not 
much to be said, except that new lands brought into 
cultivation are by no means likely to beequal in productive 
power to the old. Neither are they likely to be, by their 
position or other advantages, capable of competing with 


‘the lands already under tillage; ana if this is the case, 


their cultivation could not have the effect of lowering the 
price of agricultural produce throughout the States. On 
the question of improved communications, the President 
of the Statistical Society is distinctly at issue with Mr. 
Laird. The latter gentleman is inclined to think that 
they will become, not only more extensive, but also 
more cheap, and that the English farmer must reckon 
upon this advantage as permanently secured to his rival. 


We cannot, however, agree with the view, which, if it were- 


true, would show that the late extraordinary rise in 


the value of American railways is based upon a complete: 
mistake as to the policy of their directors. And as to. 
the other causes above mentioned, they are obviously- 


such as will cease as soon as the depression clears away 
—a result which is coming to pass in America in a style 
as striking as has ever been seen. The effect is already 
visible in the substantial rise which has taken place in 
the price of all provisions, and we are much mistaken if 
that rise is less permanent or likely to be less beneficial 
than the reaction upon which Lord Beaconsfield expa- 
tiated the other day. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
Il.—SIR HENRY LAYARD. 


NTO the far-off antecedents of Sir Henry Layard we 
do not propose to go. Whether he discovered 
Nineveh or Nineveh discovered him—a question upon 
which Lord Palmerston seemed always a little doubtful— 
how tall he was when he came of age, what books he 
read when a boy, how far he pleased his employers as a 
banker’s clerk, whether his early days gave promise of 
future greatness, how he succeeded in his Parliamentary 
career, what kind of reputation he bore, how he came to 
be appointed to the Legation at Madrid, whether he was 
an ornament or the reverse while there, why he was 
elevated to the post of Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and what are his religious beliefs or disbeliefs, we do not 
propose to inquire. At the capital of Turkey he is what 
Carlyle calls a “ God’s fact,” and as such alone we have 
to consider him. 

How turbulent were the times when Sir Henry Layard 
made his appearance at Stamboul as representative of her 
Britannic Majesty in the East only those who chanced at 
that period to be in Constantinople can form any idea. 
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War was threatening the Turk, Europe had deserted him, 
England “ among the faithless faithful only found” was 
the last hope of the Ottoman. Mr. Layard—for he had 
no knighthood then—was known as an ardent Turco- 
phile ; his fame had preceded him long before his arrival. 
To his salons the Pashas flocked, and though for a long 
time they could not pronounce his name, they remarked 
among themselves that the “Inglese Eltchi” was their 
friend. At this epoch it is difficult to say whether he 
might or might not have staved off the war. How far 
the Turks relied on the idea that England must of neces- 
sity help them were they in need will perhaps never be 
known—it is better to consider the Ambassador’s 
conduct at a later period of the difficulty. This time came 
when Pleyna was invested and the army of the Danube 
had shown itself unable to move. Of the exact position 
of the forces Sir Henry Layard was duly informed. He 
knew how absolutely helpless were the Ottoman leaders, 
and how certain it was that Russia must win. Lord 
Derby at that moment was urging upon Turkey through 
its Ambassador the duty of coming to terms at once 
with her enemy. After what fashion did the Plenipo- 
tentiary jeliver his message? Did he absolutely and 
directly inform the Porte that under no circumstances 
would England help her? Did he tell her plainly that 
England’s interests were simply centred in the Bosphorus, 
and that she would not fight even to save the lines of 
Buyuk Tchekmedji? Did he inform the Ottoman 
Government that its maladministration and misconduct 
had so powerfully operated in England to destroy all 
sympathy for it, that under no circumstances would a 
single red-coat come to the aid of the Padishah? These 
are important questions, and must some day be uttered, 

At the time we are speaking of, the Ambassador had 
the freest of access to the Sultan. At the Porte, too, 
Edhem Pasha was only too delighted to see the British 
representative. It was notorious that the poor man was 
perpetually boring all who came across him with the 
queries—‘“‘Are the English going to do anything for us ?” 
“Will they give us any money?” “ When will they inter- 
fere?” He was the man to whom the messages of Lord 
Derby were supposed to be delivered. Was he so 
deluded as to disbelieve them? or how came it that he 
continued to look for aid? In those days the recep- 
tions of the English Ambassador were thronged weekly 
with politicians of all classes. History will some day tell 
what their opinion was of what England would do. 
How they differed so from what actually happened 
remains to be shown. At any rate the war went on, and 
Sir Henry Layard, with his excellent wife, did good 
work as almoners of the charity which was collected in 
England. Money flowed in by thousands of pounds, 
the services of every available person were enlisted, such 
good men and true as Major De Winton aided with all 
their might, and doubtless many lives were saved. Still 
this was not the most important part of the Ambassa- 
dor’s work. Gradually the Russians approached Con- 
stantinople, and were found by the correspondent of one 
of the English daily papers to be seven miles nearer 
Constantinople than was believed—in fact, bivouacking 
just beyond the Beicos wood, and actually threatening the 
heights above the Bosphorus. Their plans were also dis- 
closed through the same source, in consequence of an 
interview which took place between the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the Sultan being published in London. The 
English Ambassador at this time certainly showed great 
signs of activity, and so thoroughly did he warn his 
Government, and so contually keep Admiral Hornby on 
the alert, that he saved the Bosphorus, and with it Con- 
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stantinople. By his efforts, too, it may be conceded that 
Gallipoli was never taken by the Muscovites. But these 
feats all ran parallel with Layard’s sympathies. The prin- 
cipal question is, how far he misinformed the Turks, if at 
all, as to the attitude Lord Derby assumed towards them? 

Of what has taken place since the war there is no 
need to discourse. The English Ambassador finds him- 
self at this moment in a position of great perplexity for 
several reasons. The Turks greatly distrust him, for 
they, rightly or wrongly, consider that he has misled 
them. He has never contrived to be on good terms 
with his colleagues. Monsieur Fournier, the French 
Plenipotentiary, a quiet little man of courtly manners 
and great diplomatic experience—points in which Sir 
Henry falls lamentably short—has never cared for the 
present occupant of the British Palace, and has several 
times thwarted him in his pet schemes. Prince Labanoff 
is of course opposed to him, Count Zichy’s reserve has 
always been a sore point between him and Sir Henry 
Layard ; besides, Zichy is credited with Russian sym- 
pathies. In Prince Reuss’s days the German Embassy 
was hostile tothe British, and since then has but little 
changed. Amongst some of the Turks Sir Henry Layard 
may be regarded as, in a certain sense, the head of a 
party or clique. Of course he is for reformers, believing 
them to be the best friends of the country. But it is 
open to question whether an Ambassador should ever 
ally himself to any party, no matter how laudable his 
motives. Of mature age, with an imposing appearance 
and a flowing white beard, Sir Henry Layard is at first 
dignified and impressive. But nearer acquaintance 
shows him to be somewhat rough and unpolished, un- 
versed in the intricacies of diplomacy, and, perhaps, 
devoid of that great politeness which distinguish those 
who have been bred in Courts. His wife is a most 
estimable and charitable lady. Their hospitality is great, 
and their dinners much liked. But it would be idle to 
pretend that Sir Henry Layard is popular; And with 
his influence for good or evil with the Grand Turk much 
impaired, despite the concessions which have just been 
made by the Porte in the despatch of Baker Pasha to 
Asia Minor, it might be well worth consideration whether, 
after labours of undoubtedly great severity, he might not 
like to retire upon his laurels, with a peerage and a 
pension. 


PAUPERISM. 


ROM the return of the Local Government Board 
just issued we are placed in possession of some 
extremely unpleasant facts. On the 1st of July last the 
census which was then taken showed that in the very 
middle of the summer, when the country is supposed to. 
be more prosperous than at other times, the number of 
paupers on the books of Guardians in England and 
Wales alone amounted to 772,000. This was 33,000 
less than had been in receipt of relief six months before 
—namely, on the first day of the year, when 805,000 
people were in receipt of relief—but it was 46,000 more 
than were being helped at the same period of the year 
before. Of this increase 37,000 were able-bodied paupers, 
a fact which speaks with painful clearness for itself, On 
the whole, the report is a singularly depressing document, 
with scarcely a hopeful sign in it. .Ata time when crime 
has been on the increase the demand for assistance by 
people unable to provide for themselves. has been steadily 
augmented, and the country finds itself with a huge pro- 
portion of its population either .in: gaol, the workhouse 
the almshouse, or at the door of the Guardians of the 
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Poor. The efforts of the benevolent, the labours of 
statisticians, the schemes of political economists, the plans 
of those who govern us, all end in this—that as steadily 
as the population increases so much the fuller do our 
workhouses and gaols become, and so much larger is 
the demand for relief. We do not make the slightest 
progress—the same miserable tale is “the story of our 
lives from year to year”—and the civilisation of which 
we boast loudly, and which we pretend to prize dearly, 
does nothing to help us in solving the most difficult 
problem of the age. 

‘To the statesman who is concerned for the welfane of the 
country more than for the mere satisfaction of Party triumph, 
a number of very serious considerations present them- 
selves. The Empire is huge, though the island be small. 
Here there is not “ wide elbow room for men to thrive 
in”—we are “cabinned, cribbed, confined.” To sup- 
port the working population, the toilers and the moilers, 
those who are available for work and have got it to do, 
many millions of quarters of wheat must be yearly im- 
ported. This demand for foreign supplies is augmented 
by the requirements of the hundreds of thousands 
who fill our prisons and crowd our unions. They, too, 
must eat. What their cost is to the nation in 
gross will probably never be known. For the mere 
keeping up of the establishments’ need, the food they 


require, and the staff of public servants employed in their ° 


behalf, do not at all represent the expense to which they 
put the country. They burden almost every department 
of State ; they demand the services of the major portion 
of the machinery of Government. For them magistrates, 
judges, and guardians sit, wasting time which might 
otherwise be employed for the good of the State. In 
their interest endless work is performed by all kinds of 
people, whose energies might otherwise be turned into 
useful and remunerative labour. They bear down the 
whole economy of the State, constituting an almost insup- 
portable incubus from which we have no hope of 
relief. Yet nothing is done to meet the difficulty in 
which they place us. If emigration is so much as hinted at, 
we are told that we must not let the “ blood and sinew” 
of the country leave it. Wide lands belonging to the 
Crown are ready to be tilled in three different quarters 
of the globe, upon which those who are helpless here 
might exercise their ingenuity and support themselves. 
But were a Minister to propose that the Govern- 
ment should go to the expense of, say, a couple 
of millions sterling to rid itself once and_ for 
ever of the burden of these paupers, he would pro- 
bably be denounced as a fanatic, and be lampooned 
to the end of his days. He would be fortunate if he 
were not pelted as one dead to all patriotic feeling, 
into the bargain. We are to keep the burden here, 
forsooth, because some day some part of it, infinitesimal 
in any case, and always very problematical, may chance 
to be of some use. Healthy, strong men are to be 
maintained in idleness by tens of thousands on the off- 
chance that some day they may be useful to the farmers 
or other employers of labour. It is not sufficient for 
objectors to be told that no one proposes to send the 
thousands who swarm in our workhouses to far-off lands 
without due provision for their usefulness there; that 
any scheme of Government emigration would be most 
carefully considered, worked out, and tried before any 
great step was undertaken ; and that it might be possible 
so to devise a plan that the people thus deported might 
eventually prove a source of wealth to the mother 
country. Any idea by which a large sum of money 
would be absorbed, or by which a large number of able- 
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bodied men would be sent out of the country, would 
be voted as deplorably bad, and only worthy of whole- 
sale condemnation. 

Passing by the remedy which foreign emigration thus 
offers, it is noteworthy that the statistics go to show that 
small holdings, not cf the “peasant” class, but of the 
yeoman farmer kind—good, workable little farms, which 
are well under the control of the people who hold them 
—pay best, and are the source of greater benefit to all 
engaged in them. Take, for instance, the condition of 
the county of Suffolk. Here is a district which, from the 
nature of its soil, which is mostly heavy, should have 
suffered more this year than almost any other. Yet the 
returns show that, in that county, there is no increase of 
adult able-bodied paupers. The reason is not far to 
seek. It is not that heavy rains haye not fallen there, 
for the downpour has been almost continuous, But the 
fact is that in Suffolk farmers, for the most part, 
are content with small holdings of, say, 150 acres of 
good land, know little of fine living, know more of hard 
working, and do not go beyond their means in the 
style in which they bring up their families. Upon this 
point, did space permit, a great deal might be said. For 
the present, however, it is sufficient to note that the 
report which has just been issued, depressing though it 
be, does show a way out of the difficulty which troubles 
the community, the alternative of emigration or smaller, 
but not small, holdings. To this question it is high time 
that statesmen should apply themselves, for the burden 
of the pauper rests far too heavily upon the State to 
be much longer borne with contentment. Fanciful 
schemes of all kinds to form what is called a policy 
there are in plenty. But the most pressing need of the 
country is its deliverance from pauperism and. its. 
companion, crime ; and with that we may fairly call upon 
those who arrogate to themselves the title of statesmen 
to deal speedily. 


THE DISPENSER OF HOSPITALITY. 


T may not be generally known that the English 

Government employs at the India Office a gentle- 

man whose official title is ‘“ Mehmandar”—in other 
words, “ The Dispenser of Hospitality.” 

According to Orientals from whom we have borrowed 
the title, the “ Mehmandar” is a servant of the State 
specially selected on account of his qualifications to 
entertain and minister to the wants of travellers. He is 
a man who has travelled himself, is acquainted with 
many tongues, who knows the ways and manners of many 
nations—in short, one who can well discharge the duties 
of a host to strangers. It is his bounden duty to search 
out and welcome all foreigners arriving in the kingdom, 
to attend to them during their sojourn, to assist them in 
their business if they have any, to sce they are treated 
with courtesy and justice, and to send them on their way 
rejoicing. With us, however, it is different. Our Dis- 
penser of Hospitality has not any of the above qualifica- 
tions, nor does he exercise any of the supposed functions 
of the office. Mr. Fitzgerald is the gentleman who bears 
the title of ““Mehmandar,” and he receives an annual 
income which is paid out of the Indian revenues. The 
appointment was created a few years ago on the repre- 
sentation of the Marquis of Salisbury that, considering 
the increased numbers of her Majesty's Indian subjects 
who visit London—coming as utter +tiungers—it was 
necessary in their interests to have on eligible officer 
attached to the India Office. That the noble Marquis 
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was right there can be no question, but it is difficult to 
understand why he selected Mr. Fitzgerald for the post. 
He had been to India, it is true; he accompanied his 
father as private secretary when Mr. Disraeli appointed 
that gentleman to the Governorship of Bombay ; but he 
could not in that capacity be expected to have acquired any 
great knowledge of Orientals and their languages ; and, 
indeed, looking at the result, it would not be flattering to 
his intelligence to assume that he had attempted to gain 
the slightest knowledge of either. His Lordship might 
have chosen from the Indian Services one of the 
many men fitted in every respect for the office, and, had 
he done so, there would not have been any increase of 
expenditure. The nomination of a gentleman in England 
does increase the expenditure, and as India is not in a 
position to afford unnecessary expense, it must be 
accepted that his Lordship was prompted by some very 
potent reason when he decided to appoint a gentleman 
unacquainted with the Oriental tongue, and at the cost 
of the Indian Exchequer, to bear the title of ‘‘ Dispenser” 
of her Majesty’s hospitality to her Majesty’s Indian 
guests. Rumour has it that Mr. Fitzgerald, being the son 
of astaunch but not very wealthy Conservative, who has 
a large family and enjoys the friendship of the Ministry, 
was therefore considered eligible for employment and 
pay, but rumour is not always to be believed. However, 
with his Lordship’s reasons we have little to do. Our 
present object is to show what the Indian Secretary of 
State and the “ Dispenser of Hospitality ” did for a party 
of three Indian gentlemen of considerable rank, who 
lately came to London on business, In October, 1875, 
these noblemen arrived in London. Not one of them 
could speak a word of the English language, but they 
picked up one of the interpreters who hang about the 
docks, and he piloted them straightway to the India 
Office, where they asked for the “ Mehmandar.” He 
was not in his room that day, and they were told by a 
messenger to leave their names and go away. They 
did so, and sought out lodgings under the disinterested 
guidance of the interpreter. 

Subsequently they made the “ M ehmandar” acquainted 
with their address, and solicited ‘his assistance in carrying 
out the object of their visit to England, which was to 
present an appeal against a decision of the Bombay 
Government to the Secretary of State. Mr. Fitzgerald 
informed them that the Secretary of State could not 


receive their petition unless they forwarded it to him 


through the Bombay Government. This was accordingly 
done, and after many months the “ Mehmandar” drove 
to their lodgings in Baygwater and presented them with 
a Hindi paper purporting to come from Lord Salisbury, 
to the effect that he had received their petition, together 
with a report from the Government of Bombay, from 
which it appeared that the decision they complained of 
was just, and he could not interfere in their case. Mr, 
Fitzgerald further, in his capacity of Dispenser of Hospi- 
tality, advised them that they had better return to India, 
as they might write any number of letters, or stay in 
London until Doomsday, but they would neither advance 
their cause nor receive any other reply than that then 
given. Not content with Lord Salisbury’s decision, they 
obtained the assistance of Lord Campbell, who repre- 
sented their grievance to the House of Lords. The 
motion of Lord Campbell came on on the last day of the 
summer session of 1877, and Lord Salisbury in his reply 
informed their Lordships that the individuals in question 
were undeserving of their sympathy; that their appeal 
was preposterous, and that they were ruffians who had 
been guilty of murder. His Lordship told the Peers that 
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these three noblemen had formed a shooting party, and 
that their game were the sons and retainers of a potentate 
to |whom they owed, but refused, allegiance, Naturally 
enough, the Peers believed the circumstantial and 
authoritative statements of the Secretary of State made 
officially to them in the House of Lords, and they 
negatived the motion without further discussion. But 
what was the truth? It was the exact contrary to Lord 
Salisbury’s statement. In 1876, when the potentate 
referred to heard that these three subjects of his had 
come to England to lay their case before the home 
authorities, he became so angry that to revenge himself— 
and possibly to cause their immediate return—Ae formed 
a shooting party and went to /he?r territory, and killed, 
wounded, and imprisoned about one hundred of their 
relatives and retainers) among whom were many old 
men and women and young children), razed their 
dwellings to the ground, destroyed their places of worship 
and sacred groves, and stole their treasure and their 
cattle. The news of the outrage reached them in their 
Bayswater lodgings by telegram from Bombay. They 
forthwith informed the “ Dispenser of Hospitality” of 
the occurrence, and implored his aid to obtain redress 
and the release of their people. They wrote also to Lord 
Salisbury, but neither would Mr. Fitzgerald aid them nor 
would Lord Salisbury take cognisance of the matter until 
forced to do so by Lord Campbell’s motion, and then, 
with the knowledge that they had been in London con- 
tinuously from October, 1875, up to the date in which he 
was speaking, he deliberately told the Lords that they 
were committing murders in India in 1876. Comment 
on this is unnecessary. These three gentlemen returned 
to India, and no doubt frequently recount their experience 
of the manner in which the Dispenser of Hospitality and 
the Secretary of State, who are paid by the natives of 
India, exercise the duties of their respective offices, 





THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


as LPHA’S ” second letter, which appears in our issue 

of the 15th inst., is in itself a conclusive evi- 
dence that, with regard to the criticisms upon the School 
Board, he does mot “understand aright the view which 
in various forms has found expression in this journal.” 
Whether the voluntary system would have been able to 
continue to fully supply the constantly increasing volun- 
tary demand for education is an open question. Had 
we discussed it we should probably have inclined to the 
affirmative side; but, as a matter of fact, we have 
never discussed even this mild phase of the “view” 
with which “Alpha” would saddle us. That the volun- 
tary system alone should have been able to supply the 
large increase in the number of school places demanded 
by the introduction of a system of compulsory school 
attendance we have never for a moment thought, and 
certainly have never said or sung. We took it for granted 
that it was understood by all and sundry interested in 
the work of Elementary Education, that immediately 
upon the passing of the Education Acts there would, 
under the scheme of those Acts, be a large deficiency of 
school places; and that these places would have to be 
supplied, as well as filled, upon the compulsory principle, 
This was the general view of the position taken at the 
time of the passing of the Acts, and the School Boards 
were regarded as being expressly created for carrying out 
the work of supplying this admitted deficiency of accom- 
modation. And this is our point! The head and front 
of our charge against the Board on the head of its rela- 
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tions to voluntary schools has this extent, and no more: 
—That the Board, being created to supply the deficiency 
that had still to be made good after existing accommoda- 
tion had been fully taken into account, has, under the 
pretence of supplying that deficiency, adopted a line of 
action that could have no other result than the crushing 
out or annexation of previously established and admit- 
tedly efficient schools. That such has been and is the 
case is matter not of opinion, but of fact ; and we hold 
that this mode of procedure is a hardship upon rate- 
payers generally and Voluntaryists in particular. This, 
and not the one that “Alpha” has evolved from his 
inner consciousness, is “the view that in various forms 
have found expression” in our columns. That the state- 
ments in our own previous articles have substantiated 
this view we think we may safely assert. 

“Alpha” once more trots out the much-hackneyed 
truism that vacancies in one part of London are not 
available for children residing in another and distant part. 
This, we quite agree with “Alpha,” is “ manifest.” But 
to us, at any rate, itis by no means equally manifest 
what this has to do with the fact that the vacancies in the 
voluntary schools in which they do exist have been 
brought about by Board competition. 

“Alpha” is evidently not an expert in the analogical 
method of reasoning. His illustration in that kind is 
about as curiously and completely wrong as an illustra- 
tion could well be. We wi#/Z “Consider the analogous 
case of our national provision for the destitute poor.” 
The only parallel here to the relations of the School 
Board to voluntary schools is that of the relation of Poor 
Law Medical Relief to Hospitals supported by volun- 
tary contributions. The guardians of the poor are called 
upon to supply whatever deficiency in medical aid the 
practically compulsory (upon guardians and ratepayers) 
Poor Laws may create. They meet this call by the 
erection of workhouse infirmaries and the employment 
of parish doctors. But, unlike the School Boards, the 
guardians honestly try to confine their operations to the 
classes the wants of which are not met by voluntary 
institutions. From all who seek admission into their 
infirmaries, or out-door attendance from their doctors, 
they demand Zroof of necessity for such assistance. 
When they err it is generally on the side of being too 
strict in this demand. In this there is no competition or 
clashing with voluntary effort. But if, instead of acting 
in this manner, the guardians went upon the principle of 
welcome to all and no questions asked, if they fitted up 
their infirmaries in a style with which hospitals could not 
compete, and adopted a scale of dietary which hospitals 
could not afford—if they acted in this fashion, which 
would be parallel to School Board method of pro- 
cedure—a very different state of things would arise. 
Workhouse infirmaries would increase almost as rapidly 
as Board schools, and parish doctors be almost as 
numerous as Board teachers. Rates would go up with 
“leaps and bounds,” and ratepayers would have fair 
grounds for saying that they could not afford to pay 
such rates and also subscribe to hospitals. And from 
this cause and the superior attractions of the workhouse 
infirmaries we should soon find our hospitals closed or 
languishing. The proceedings of those who have the 
practical administration of the Education Acts, when 
compared with those of the practical administrators of 
the Poor Laws, afford not analogy, but contrast. The 
fable of the old she-wolf would have been much more in 
the way of an analogous illustration of the School Board 
system. With a litter of young ones she had, as A‘sop 
ells us, taken possession of a cave. ‘The owner 
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finding her there was about to turn her out 
when she pleaded the helplessness of her young 
ones, and to be allowed to stay until 
they should be grown strong. Her prayer was granted, 
but when later the owner pointed out that the whelps 
had gained strength, and again desired her to leave, the 
wolf answered :—“ No, you have given us time to grow 
strong, and now you may turn us out if you can”— 
which he could not, so that the wolves remained masters 
of the situation. Something very much like this it has, 
been with the School Board. In its early days it pleaded 
its weakness, the greatness of the task before it, the 
difficulties with which it had to contend, and so forth. 
Only let us get strong, it said in effect, let us build our 
schools and organise our system, and then you will see 
that we don’t want to occupy anyone elses’s ground. 
But having grown strong, and being actually in posession 
of ground to which it had no original right, it now 
adopts the tone of the wolf, and says turn us out if you 
can. 

Unlike most advocates of Board policy, “ Alpha” 
boldly and honestly admits that the Board system must 
necessarily be largely destructive of the voluntary system. 
That this will not be injurious to the cause of elementary 
education in the aggregate and the abstract may be quite 
true, but that with us is not the point. What we have 
all along contended, what we still contend, is that the 
School Board has undertaken work that it was not called 
upon to do, that it was not originally intended to do ; 
and that in doing this it has acted unfairly to the friends 
of the voluntary system, and unjustly to the ratepayers 
at large. 


CLUB LAW. 
E congratulate the Beefsteak Club. It has 
expelled Mr. Henry Labouchere after an 
appeal on his part to a general meeting of the Club, 
and Mr. Edmund Yates, who was soundly “ pilled” some 
time ago, and then put up again, has withdrawn his 
honoured name from the candidates’ book. Before deal- 
ing with these two gentlemen let us clear the ground, In 
the first place, be it said that we know neither Mr. 
Labouchere nor Mr. Yates; in the second that we are 
not members of the Beefsteak Club ; and, thirdly, that 
we deal only with this matter because Messrs. Labou- 
chere and Yates have brought it before the public in 
their papers. 

Nor do we desire to express any opinion upon 
the lawsuits into which Mr. Labouchere’s fatal facility 
for writing idiomatic English has led that ingenuous and 
impulsive gentleman. It would indeed be as improper 
to do so as to question his belief that Miss Henrietta 
Hodson is the greatest actress on the English stage, or 
that pigeon pie is his favourite dish in the retirement of 
Queen Anne’s Gate. He is emphatically a great and 
good man, remarkable alike for fimesse in financial matters, 
and for culture and Christianity, but he has made a grave 
mistake in challenging the verdict of the members 
of the Beefsteak Club. We should never have 
alluded to the business had not the gifted writer 
chosen to make his grievances public; but as 
he has done so in this week’s TZruth, the matter 
comes within the province of any journalist who 
cares to deal with it. Mr. Labouchere has been expelled 
from the Beefsteak Club, and he appeals to the law to 
make the Committee and the Club reinstate him as a 
member. That is to say, he desires to force himself 
upon a body of gentlemen who do not want him, who are 
sick of Truth and its personal paragraphs, and who, how- 
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ever much they may be amused by this clever buffoon, 
begin to think that his room is much better than his 


company. Mr. Labouchere, therefore, is punctually 
eliminated, and he thereupon abuses the Club and its 
principal members in Zruth, and goes to law to force 
himself upon the Club. We express‘no opinion upon the 
legal question ; we only state facts on a matter of semi- 
public interest, and we do this in order that the virtuous 
Mr. Labouchere -may not be put ina false position by 
his burning desire to tell the truth. 

Mr. Yates has come to his rescue. They were 
together when first the World was started, quarrelled, 
and then made it up again on the principle, we sup- 
pose, that corbies do not pick out corbies’ een.” Mr. 
Yates’s article is remarkable. He abuses the Beefsteak 
Club in no measured terms, sneers at its members, and 
then goes on to make the following statement :— 
“Eighteen months ago,” he says, in an article entitled 
“ Broils and Beefsteaks,” “there was proposed for elec- 
tion a gentleman whose candidature was endorsed by 
nine-tenths of the members ordinarily using the Club. 
The sheet on which his name was inscribed was ren- 
dered almost illegible by the approving autographs of his 
supporters. But he was objectionable to a small family 
clique, and he was rejected by the Committee with whom 
the election rests.’ There is a residuum of truth in this 
statement, but the public ought to know that this candi- 
date was Mr. Edmund Yates himself, the Editor of the 
World, who in this article vilifies or orders the Club to 
be vilified ; and, further, that after being black-balled, he 
caused himself to be put up again (so anxious was he to 
enter a society at which he~now sneers), and that he 
only withdrew his name a few days ago, when this scur- 
rilous article was probably in print, or at ali events must 
have been in contemplation. So much for the honesty 
and the dona fides of this attack upon a Club of which the 
calumniator has tried in vain to be a member. 

But we have a further word to say. We began by 
congratulating the Beefsteak Club, and we do so in all 
sincerity, in that in declining to receive Mr. Labouchere, 
whether rightly or wrongly (and we have nothing to do 
with the legal aspect of the matter), its members are at 
least safe from paragraphs in Zru¢h regarding anything 
he may hear in the Club. As to Mr. Yates, we can 
quite understand his interference in the matter. He 
backs up Mr. Labouchere from a kindly fellow-feeling 
with him. For Mr. Yates isa kind man—as witness a 
review in this week’s World of the most ludicrously 
laudatory character of a book by a Mr. Escott, who is 
the sub-editor of the Word, and therefore doubtless 
entitled to all that he and his colieagues can say in his 
favour, though more scrupulous editors than Mr. Yates 
might refrain from this “ puff direct,” and readers of the 
paper will doubtless take it for what it is worth. Mr. 
Yates feels for Mr. Labouchere, for he himself 
was the hero of a little dispute with the Garrick 
Club which ended in his entire discomfiture. 
In 1858 he conducted a charming paper called Town 
Talk, and on the 12th of June in that year an article 
appeared from his pen giving an offensive personal 
description of Mr. Thackeray. ‘The little sheet from 
which the then presumably impecunious journalist hoped 
to make money was, as the reader will have seen, the 
precursor of the World; but unfortunately it flew at 
dangerous game. What said Mr. Thackeray? In a letter 

to Mr. Yates he wrote as follows, among other scathing 
remarks :—‘* We meet at a Club where before you were 
born, I believe, I and other gentlemen have been in the 
habit of talking without any idea that our conversation 


would supply paragraphs for professional vendors of Lite- 
rary Talk ;’ and I don’t remember that out of that Club 
I have ever exchanged six words with you. Allow me to 
inform you that the talk which you have heard there is not 
intended for newspaper remark, and to beg, as I have a 
right to do, that you will refrain from printing comments 
upon my private conversations ; that you will forego dis- 
cussions, however blundering, upon my private affairs; 
and that you will henceforth please to consider 

question of my personal truth and sincerity quite out of 
the province of your criticism.” The Garrick Club 
punctually disposed of Mr. Yates in this dispute, and we 
can therefore understand his feeling for a fellow sinner, 
But while he and Mr. Labouchere continue to put forth 
statements of their opinions and grievances it shall be 
our duty and our pleasure to tell our readers the truth 
concerning these pitiful squabbles, which should never 
have come before the public, but which should at all 
events be placed in their proper light, and not left to 
the fertile imagination of these paragraphic pariahs. 


HOTEL BILLS (Continued). 
No. 5.—Mor.ey’s HoTet, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
(““Saunterer” alone. Two days.) 


fw & 
25th. Apartments ... we eee ° 5 Oo 
Soda-and-brandy : on Os 
Attendance ... ove eee oo * 3 
26th. Breakfast 2 2. 
Bath ... oo 6 
Varnish* Pe eae cna a, Dee 
Soda-and-brandy ... on o O © QG 
Apartments ha . 2 io 
Attendance o rt 6 
27th. Breakfast ae ies nen. a io 
Bath ... fae lity one oo 0 0 6 
Two Luncheons __... eee ° 5 0 
Two Sodas-and-Brandy o. 2.9 
41 9 6 

A first-class hotel, with excellent attendance. The 


charge marked * is mysterious, and so far unexplained. 


No. 6.—RoyaL Horet, PorRTREE, SKYE. 
(“Saunterer” and his Wife. Two days.) 


? 
a. 


NHNo0~—o andvadanadanddads 


Breakfasts 

Dinners ... 

Claret wis ‘ile 
Bedroom ape oon 
Attendance eee eee 
Saturday. Breakfasts 

Dinners 

Beer wea 

Lemonade 

Carriage Hires ... 
Bedroom 

Attendance 


Friday. 


me 
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COO OO OOOO Oo oO OW 
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No. 7.—THE SHaws Horet, GitsLanD, NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND. 





sue 
Seven days’ board and lodging at 6s. 6d. 2 5 6 
eo 5s 
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This hotel accommodates 200 people. Substantial 
table d’héte breakfast at nine; luncheon, with cold meat, 
&c., at one; table d’hote dinner, with soup, fish, joint, 
sweets, and dessert, at five; and “high” tea at eight. A 
ball-room, polished oak floor, and a band provided 
nightly at the expense of the proprietors, from nine till 
twelve. 





No. 8.—GROSVENOR Horet, Wivennor, Essex. 


A hungry party of three friends who arrived at 9.30 
on a wet evening, and demanded food and drink at a 
few minutes’ notice. 


s. d, 

Supper for three... cus ove 2 
Brandy-and-Soda bse ° 9 
Two Brandys... I 3 
4° 7 3 


N.B.—The supper coristadell of cold roast beef, ham 
and eggs ad /ib., bread-and-butter, toast and tea. A 
large hole was made in the joint. 


No. 9.—THE BUGLE HoTet, Newport, Iste or WIGHT. 
(“Saunterer” alone.) 


rF NWN NWN O MH NWW PP: 


22nd. Dinner: Sole and Steak i 
Medoc, 2s. 6d. ; Soda and B.,* 1s. 
Bed i ove ‘i o06 
23rd. Breakfast, B. . nied: Eggs ase ; 
B.* and Cheese, 1s. ; oa gd. 
Beer ays % cet ; 
Dinner : Sole, Chicken “we ose 
Medoc, 1s. 6d. ; Champagne, 6%. 
Bed sé + 
24th. Breakfast : Bacon and Eggs 
Dinner: Fish and Steak 
Medoc ... ove ove 
Bed ‘om 
25th. Breakfast: B.* and Eggs si 
Attendance eke ste bob eos 


ANDONANDDDOADAY ADO AA” 


A210 1 


* These B.’s do not all seem to have the same 
meaning. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—— Ve 
RAILWAYS. 


HE following table shows the fluctuations of English, 
American, and Colonial Railway shares since 

July. It is to be hoped that English holders of the two 
latter will avail themselves of this opportunity to get rid 
of their investments. Nobody will pretend that the 
purely speculative American stocks, which are mostly 
held in this country (the Americans having always been 
too shrewd to touch them), have gone up on their merits. 
Erie shares are bought to enable rival speculators to 
struggle for the control of the road, and the other 
ones are the object of mad speculation. Our 
American cousins think that when they have done with 
them English investors will, as usual, take them 
obligingly off their hands. We hope they may be disap- 


pointed. As we have to import this year eighteen million 
sterling more corn than ordinarily, the reshipment of our 
American securities at high prices may prove of incalcu- 
lable importance to the Money Market. 





| Great oT 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


uly. A N 
Caledonian ... dae) feed ARS ‘e ae oh 105 
Great Eastern... eve s 60 +. Ba 


“an ote vee 122H ave it ace ii 
A des ve” SOE” one SE oop OS 
Great Western... si oo §=QOR ... IF2h 
Lancashire and Yorkshire coe -EBAG:. cov, 820; -or0-, 390 
London, Brighton an Coast $25 oss 22% wes, 290 

do., wa” Tete... ACen on IM 
—s Ghethieceed Dover ... 254 «. 234... 27 


0., do., 44 Pref. ty bes 
London and North reset oes a ii. dies ies 
London and South Western... 1344 ... 131} ... 134 
Manchester, Sheffield, and sath FE el IG vee BF 
Metropolitan ede os 117d «+. IRG§S wee 123 
Metropolitan District... os: OUR axe bot a ae 
Midland _.. ose eas 8 SE ace SOD tgs 
North British oot od we FORE gs: 
North Eastern... see oon, EGBG de 392 cee. 3QOH 
South Eastern yes ine oe. BBD. ce, 2393.5 00, 88 

do. wee Ca cos £328... TOOE 2 8 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN RalLways. 


t July, 15 Nov. 
Atlantic & G. West., ist Mortgage prem 35 gees; SA 


Do., do., 2nd Mortgage Certificate .. 15 ~~. ae 
Do., do., » 3rd dee ves wa UCU” oss FT 
Central ‘of New Jetsey ooo és seo 54 w.» 9O 
Erie Shares ... ees $00 ong oe 49 

atria -« + ee a oy ee 

S Reconstruction $3 paid... éab dee 56 is ae 
Philadelphia and Reading 850 oes eve os 37 
Grand Trunk rhs és os éne 15 
Do,1 Pref. ... <4 op oon pes a 64 
Do., 3 Pref. «.. oe ‘ti eee Fd «se 20 
Great Western, Canada vue Se sid sig? 39 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. 


E are on the eve of a great “battle of the 
tariffs.” The new French Atlantic Cable has 
been laid, and, according to our information, M. Pouyer 
Quertier’s Company will be in full working order before 
another fortnight has passed over. The combatants on 
this side, it is needless to state, are the Anglo-American 
and the Direct United States’ Companies, between which 
a working arrangement has been in existence for some 
time past. The former of these Companies has already 
notified its policy—viz., a reduction of its charges from 
3s. to 16d. per word so soon as the rival cable comes into 
operation. What has the Direct Company in store for 
the public ? We understand.a maintenance of its present 
tariff of 3s. per word to be applied solely to “ express 
messages.” Thus, as in railway traffic, the system of 
‘“‘ classes ” will, at all events for a season, be introduced. 
There will be a first and a second-class message, and 
French ingenuity may swiftly invent a third. ‘To the 
public the coming contest. will, no doubt, prove an un- 
mixed gain, but for the shareholders the prospect can 
hardly be agreeable. But the position is probably not as 
painful as it may seem at first sight. The present move- 
ment will doubtless end in an arrangement. The exist- 
ing companies are far too strong to admit of any other 
solution, and we have no hesitation in saying that this 
is what the French company will ultimately have to 
resort to. For the time being, of course, all is war. The 
French Cable is landed on the shores of the United 
States only on condition of its not amalgamating with 
any other companies, &c. But can any acquainted 
with the history of the Direct Cable Company, with its 
original articles of association expressly forbidding amal- 
gamation, take such restrictions as serious? The laws 
of the United States may be inflexible, but their object 
could be easily defeated, should the proprietors desire, 
by cutting the cable and landing it on shores to which 
their authority does not extend. 
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MEXICAN BONDS. 
HE prospects of Mexican Bondholders are again 


in the balance, as customary at this season of _ 


the year, when “ Congress is differing, and is about to 
come to some settlement of the Foreign Debt.” 
For years past something has always been on the point 
of being arranged upon the “ meeting of the Legislature,” 
and hitherto, nothing but disappointment has been the 
result. It is not surprising then to find that not a few 
regard the present rumours of coming good fortune to 
the Bondholder with a suspicious eye. Still there has 
been an important improvement in Mexican Bonds of 
late, and the advance has been attributed to “strong 
buying” to an unusual extent. It may be that even the 
Mexicans, after their long exclusion from the European 
IMoney Markets, are begirining to learn that after all 
honesty is the best policy; and it is just possible that 
the present year may mark that favourable change in the 
»public opinion of the Republic. There is no knowing, 
‘but it is harmless to state the facts as they stand at 
»present. We learn on excellent authority that Senor 
Cervantes, the agent of the Mexican capitalists who have 
‘been recently negotiating with a certain body of 
French financiers, is now on his return to Mexico, 
‘with arrangements complete, to be laid before Con- 
-gress, for the final settlement of this vexed question. 
It is said that the measures he proposes meet with 
the approval of the President and majority of the 
Congress, and that they await only the formal consent of 
the Bondholders, whose committee have already agreed 
to the general terms of the re-arrangement. These are 
substantially as follows :—The Bondholders of the 1851 
‘Stock shall surrender their bonds, and receive in their stead 
bonds to the nominal value of one-half the amount, bearing 
interest of 1 percent. for the first year, 2 per cent. for 


«the second, and so on until 6 per cent. is reached as a 


maximum. The arrears of interest, amounting to about 
£38 per bond, are to be cancelled, but in lieu thereof 
Second Mortgage Bonds of a railway, to be constructed 
between Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, are to be given 
in proportions not as yet finally determined. In the 
-case of the 1864 Bondholders the terms are similar, with 
*the exception that the present nominal amount of their 
\bonds will be reckoned at £60 and not £100. The whole 
question thus re sts upon the construction of a railway to 
the Pacific coast, to cost, we believe, some 5,000,000. 
There are capitalists, it seems, who are willing to under- 
take this onerous task in order to develop the resources 
of the Republic ; but the Republic, in its turn, is appa- 
rently unwilling to allow its resources to be developed 
unless its creditors are willing to forego some portion of 
their claims. Such is the result of the “sovereign 
nower” of States, and the absence of an international 
police. As matters stand, however, the Bondholders 
would probably be wise in submitting to the force majeure 
with a good grace. 


THE ADDRESS of sixty shareholders of the Crystal 
Palace Company, published in the Money article of last 
Saturday's Zimes deserves the warmest support. The 
idea of leasing the Palace to Mr. Lever or to any other 
private individual, who will turn it into an arena for 
mountebanks, like the Aquarium or the rival institu- 
tion on Muswell Hill, cannot be sufficiently deprecated. 
The ultimate and permanent welfare of the Palace 
cannot be promoted by any lessee whose sole aim must 
be his own profit, gained no matter how. The Crystal 
Palace ought to be for Art and Science generally 


what it has been for many years for Music. It is not 

only the chief place for classical orchestral music, but it. 
is the only one where the programmes for concerts are 
judiciously selected. Compare them with those of the 
Philharmonic Society, which crams into a single enter- 

tainment two symphonies, two overtures, and one con- 
certo, so that you feel at last as dazed and bewildered as - 
if you had assisted at the performance of a Chinese 

opera. The Crystal Palace shareholder deserves some 

consideration, no doubt, but do not let him desecrate his 

property. 

IT Is ANNOUNCED that the subscription list for the first” 
issue of shares at par in the Estates and Buildings Im- 
provement and Investment Stock (Limited), Gracechurch 
Buildings, E.C., will be closed on the 28th inst. for 
London, and the following day for the country. A con- 
siderable amount of capital having been subscribed and 
promised, the allotment will be made in priority of appli- 
cation. 

THE SILVER MARKET is in a most unsettled state. The 
mere announcement that Mr. Secretary Sherman intends 
to apply to Congress for leave to suspend the Bland Bill 
has paralysed the Indian Exchanges. What a position 
for the so-called greatest commercial nation in the world 
to bein! Bismarck in the East, Sherman in the West, 
are at present the arbiters of Great Britain’s prosperity... 

THE GENTLEMAN who writes the article on the Money 
Market and City Intelligence in the Times is responsible 
for not a few American financial slang terms which have. 
been imported into this country. We read of “ unload- 
ing stock in this market” as if selling stock or getting rid 
of stock was not quite as impressive. He also speaks 
occasionally of shrinkage of values, by which is meant a 
reduction or depreciation in prices. We could do as 
well without this Stock Exchange slang as without most. 
of the other American Stock Exchange productions. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
ene 
HOTELS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—I am not the landlord of any of the hotels of 
which you have already printed the bills, and I 

do not think you possess any of mine to print. But if 
you do you are welcome to publish them. I do not mind 
admitting that my charges are what shabby people term 
rather high, and that bad-tempered ones grumble at the 
accommodation I offer. But persons who won’t spend 
money should stop at home, and my waiters are well 
trained and know howto shut up grumbling with a super- 
cilious smile. I admit that I make a handsome profit by 
my hotel—but then why should I not? It is business. 
I did not open an hotel in order to please your com- 
mercial traveller or anyone else, but only to fill my own 
pocket. This, Sir, I am doing effectually. I buy claret 
which costs me, laid down in my cellar, about 12s. 6d. 
per dozen. I purchase a few assortments of labels bearing 
names which the public likes, such as Chateau Margaux, 
Chateau Lafitte, and La Rose, and I sell this wine at 
from 6s. to 10s. per bottle. Another cheaper sort I am 
good enough to give for 3s.; this costs me 9d. I charge 
2s. 6d. for a good substantial tea—ham and eggs and 
muffins and marmalade, or fish if there is plenty in the 
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market, and you will not find a better meal anywhere 
for the money. The value of the tea (at 1s. 6d. per 
pound) consumed by each traveller is about 1d. I 
allow %%d. for milk, 1d. for butter, rd. for the 
muffin, and 6d, for the eggs or fish. That makes 
944d. I only take 1s, 8%d. for cooking, linen, 
and profit, and I think that very fair. Of course 
attendance is charged extra, otherwise how would my 
servants be paid? For, of course, J don’t pay them. I 
am not such a fool, and, in fact, my servants pay me 
wages, not I them. My head-waiter’s place brings me 
420 a year: this goes towards rates and taxes, but, 
unfortunately, not very far, for they are all awfully heavy 
in our town. But I always hand my servants half the 
money I charge in the bill for attendance, and they are 
allowed to keep any extra tips they get. That’s only 
fair. Handsome tips they do get sometimes, as Mary 
never misses a chance of telling ladies that ‘she don’t 
get no wages” when she brings up their hot water, and 
Charles isn’t backward with the same story to gentlemen 
visitors. So they make a good thing of it, as times go; 
and just now they are a little hard. Why, it was only 
the other day that a person (calling himself a gentleman) 
declared that he had not been able to sleep for fleas, and 
swore fearfully. Very soon Ae was packed off, I can tell 
you ; and the shabby fellow had only had one brandy- 
and-soda, though he spent the whole evening in the 
smoke-room, using his own filthy tobacco instead of my 
best Havanas (direct from Hamburg at 155. per 100). 
Sir, I believe you to be a gentleman, and therefore do 
not mind trusting you with my name and address. But 
you will fully understand the motives which induce me 
to beg you to keep it secret. They are of a delicate 
nature, and I will not occupy your space by detailing 
them. I will, for the benefit of your readers, only sub- 
scribe myself A PrRosPEROUS LANDLORD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Mr. EpitTor,—Sir, I call it a great shame to publish 
our bills. What can you or anyone else know of the 
awful expenses we are put to? Short seasons, high 
rent, dishonest servants, and stingy visitors make the 
work hard enough. We don’t want newspaper-fellows to 
write down our places besides. 

I have talked this matter over with some friends in the 
same line of business. We won’t stand it, and we shall 
have the law of you, so you had better drop it.—Your 
obedient servant, 

Nov. 15. 

[ We suppress this correspondent’s name for obvious reasons. | 


“ GERMANY—PRESENT AND PAST.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—It is always a pleasure to an author to receive 

judicious criticism, whether favourable or not, and 

I am obliged to the reviewer of my “ Germany—Present 

and Past,” for his critique on my book. From it I hope 

to profit, should a second edition be called for, by cor- 

recting some misprints his eye has detected, and some 
looseness of expression to which he demurs. 

You will, perhaps, allow me to remark on one or two 
of his objections. He criticises my statement that the 
Hohentweil “commands the whole sweep of the Alps 
from the Algiiu to Mont Blanc.” On this he says, “ that 
having heard that Mont Blanc is occasionally visible from 
Geneva, Mr. Gould has evidently mixed up the two lakes 


without consulting an atlas,” As it happens, I know the 
Hohentweil well, and the Lake of Constance in every 
part. I have spent some weeks near the foot of the 
Hohentweil, and though I admit I have not seen Mont 
Blanc myself from it, I have attributed that to my short 
sight, and trusted to the general belief of the good people 
of Singen, and to the assertion of Bideker, who says, 
“The grand ruins command a fine prospect of the Tyro- 
lese to the Swiss Alps as far as Mont Blanc.” Again, 
your reviewer says I have “persistently” misspelt 
Mosen’s name. I allow of one misprint. The author 
of the “ Veilchenfresser” was Moser; but the Mosen I 
speak of overleaf was another man, the author of several 
dramas and some comedies. 

In reference to statistics of morality, your reviewer 
objects to my having “either purposely omitted or 
neglected ” those of Vienna and Munich. I have not 
given those of Vienna, as I was not writing about Austria, 
and I do give the statistics of Bavarian illegitimacy on 
an earlier page, but not in the table to which he refers, for 
special reasons. Morality in Germany has been largely 
influenced by the existence in some States, and this was 
the case till recently in Bavaria, of Malthusian legislation 
interfering with marriage. In comparing the morality of 
different parts, it is essential to compare only such as 
were alike under, or free from, this mischievous legisla- 
tion. Prussia, some Saxon, and the Rhenish provinces 
were free, and therefore I considered myself justified in 
comparing them apart from others, but not in drawing 
conclusions from indiscriminate statistics. 

Your reviewer has also misunderstood me in supposing 
that I have imported religious polemics into the question 
of comparative morality. I am showing the principles 
of old German law of marriage, and contrasting theni 
with those of Roman law. The old German doctrine of 
marriage was that the essential act consisted in betrothal; 
and this was adopted and taught by the Protestant 
Churches. On the other hand, the Roman law held 
that the taking over of the maid into the house of the 
husband and the completion of the marriage constituted 
the essence ; and this is what the Catholic Church has 
insisted on in opposition to the German doctrine. Conse- 
quently the different doctrines produce different moral 
ideas among the people who receive them, which can be 
illustrated by statistics. 

I remain, yours truly, 
S. Barinc GouLp. 

E. Mersea, Nov. 15, 1879. 


[We willingly print the above letter. Mr. Baring 
Gould, however, while objecting to some of our reviewer’s 
criticisms, admits their force. ‘The good people of 
Singen” must be gifted with the most wonderful eyesight 
to be able to see Mont Blanc from their lake. From Mr. 
Baring Gould’s admission, we conclude Badeker is clearly 
wrong in his description of the Alpine panorama visible 
from the ruins. On the more important question of the 
influence of religion on morality we refer our readers 
to Mr. Baring Gould's book itself. He quotes certain 
statistics in support of his view, and we still maintain 
that these statistics are totally insufficient and mislead- 
ing; for the larger Catholic towns are not mentioned at 
all, and the comparison is instituted between small 
Catholic and large Protestant ones.—Ep. EXAMINER. | 


JouN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmore Street, London, W. 
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PROFESSOR FREDERICK MAX MULLER, 


M.A., LL.D. 


LIFE. 


ORN at Dessau, Germany, December 6th, 1823. 


1841-1843. University of Leipsic. 


Studied under Gottfried Hermann, Haupt, Fleischer, 


1845. 
1849. 


1850. 


1851. 
1854. 
1856. 
1858. 
1872, 


1868. 
1865. 
1868. 


1869, 
1873. 
1873. 


1874. 


1875. 
1879. 


1844. 


1847. 


1849. 


1853. 


1854. 


Brockhaus, at Leipsic, and Bopp and Schelling 
at Berlin. 

At Paris under Eugéne Burnouf. 

“ Prix Volney, Institute of France.” 
1862, 

Deputy Taylorian Professor, Oxford. 

Hon. M.A. and Member of Christchurch. 

M.A. ; Taylorian Professor. 

Curator of Bodleian Library. 

Fellow of All Souls’ College. 

Lectures on the newly-founded University of 
Strasburg. 

Professor of Comparative Philology. 

Foreign Member of Royal Academy of Turin. 

LL.D., Cambridge. 

Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 

LL.D., Edinburgh. 

Dec. 3. Lecture on Missions in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Knight of the Order Jour la mérite. 

Resignation of Professorship. 

President of the Midland Institute. 


Seccnd time, 





WRITINGS. 


“ Hitopadesa in das Deutsche iibersetzt von Dr. 
M. M.” 12mo. 

“ Meghadita oder der Wolkenbote dem Kalidasa 
nachgedichtet und mit Anmerkungen begleitet 
von Dr. M. M.” 8vo. 

“An Essay on Bengali and .its Relation to the 
Aryan Languages.” [In Trans. Brit. Assoc. ] 
“Rig-Veda Sanhita: the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans, together with the Commentary of 
Sayanacharya.” Vo). I. Edited by M. M. 4to. 

“An Essay on Indian Logic.” [In Thompson’s 
“Laws of Thought.” ] 

“ Kanada’s Theory of the Elements.” (Trans- 
lated from German.) 8vo. 

“Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet, submitted 
to the Alphabetical Conferences held at the 
residence of Chevalier Bunsen in January, 
1854.” 8vo. 

[Also in Vol. [V. of Bunsen’s “ Christianity 
and Mankind.”] 

“The Last Results of the Persian Researches in 
Comparative Philology ; the Last Results of the 
Sanskrit Researches in Comparative Philology 
(Report by Dr. M. M.); the Last Results of 
the Researches respecting the non-Iranian and 
non-Semitic Languages of Asia or Europe or 
the Turanian Family of Language.” [Letter to 
Chevalier Bunsen in Bunsen’s “Christianity 
and Mankind.” Vol. III. Pp. 263-521.] 8vo. 

“Suggestions for the Assistance of Officers in 
Learning the Languages of the Seat of Waf in 
the East,” with an Ethnographical Map. 8vo. 

“ Rig-Veda Sanhita.” Vol. II. 


1855. ‘* The Languages of the Seat of War in the. East, 
with a Survey of the Families of Language, 
Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian.” 8vo, 

2nd Edit., 1855, with an Appendix on the 
Missionary Alphabet, and an Ethnographical 
Map by A.. Petermann. 

1856. ‘“ Rig-Veda ; herausgegeben von M. M., mit Text uw. 
Ubersetzung des Pratisakhya.” 4to. 

Article on. “Comparative Mythology”. in the | 
“Oxford Essays.” 8vo. French Translation 
by E. Renan), 1859. 

“ Rig-Veda Sanhita.” Vol. ITI. ° 

1857. “ Buddhism, and the Buddhist Pilgrims.” A review 
of Stan. Julien’s ‘“‘ Voyage des Pélerins Boud- 
dhistes,” together with a letter on the original 
meaning of Nirvana. 8vo. 

1858. “German Love,” edited from the papers of an 
Alien. (M.M.) 8vo. : 

4th Edit., 1877, Translations in French, 
and English. 

“German Classics from the Fourth to the Nine- 
teenth Century.” A German _ reading-book 
containing extracts arranged chronologically, 
with biographical notes. 1r2mo. 

1858. “ Correspondence [of Philindus and_ others] 
relating to the Establishment of an Oriental 
College in London.” Reprinted from. the 
Times, with notes and additions. 8vo. 

1859. ‘‘A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far 
as it Illustrates the. Primitive Religion of the 
Brahmans.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1860. 

1861-1864. “Lectures on the Science of Language.” 

Series 1, 2. 8vo. 
1oth Edit., 1879. Translations in French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Hungarian. 

1862. * Rig-Veda Sanhita.” Vol. IV. 

1864-1866. ‘“‘ Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit.” 
Edited by M. M. : 

I. “ The First Book of the Hitopadesa, 
containing the Sanskrit Text, with 
Interlinear Transliteration, Grammatical 
Analysis, and English Translation.” 

II. ‘‘ The Second, Third, and Fourth Books. of 
the Hitopadesa, Sanskrit Text.” 
III. “A Sanksrit-English Dictionary,” by T. 
Benfey. 
IV. “A Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners.” 
[2nd Edit., 1870, 8vo.] 

1867. Introduction to Bellows’ “ Outline Dictionary for 
the Use of Missionaries.” 8vo. 

1867-1875. “Chips from a German Workshop.” 4 vols., 

8vo. 
2nd Edit., 2 vols., 1868. Translations in 
French, German. 

1868. ‘On the Stratification of Language.” Bede Lec- 
ture, delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. French Trans. by Havet. 

1869. ‘Die Hymnen des Rig-Veda im Sanhita u 
Pada Text herausgegeben von M. M. Daserste. 
Mandala zum Gebrauche fur Vorlesungen. 4to. 

‘‘ Rig-Veda Pratisikhya, Das atteste Lehrbuch der 
Phonetik. Sanskrit Text mit Ubersetzung und 
Anmerkungen. 4to. 

“ Rig-Veda Sanhita.” The Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans. ‘Translated. and explained by 
F.M. M. 8vo. Vol. I. 

“Ueber den Buddistischen Nihilismus.” [Kiely 
8vo.| Translation in English. 
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1870. “ Buddhaghosha’s Parables.” ‘Translated by F. 
Rogers, with an ‘Introduction containing 
Buddha’s Dhammapada. Translated from Pali 
by F. M. M. 8vo. 

1871. Ansprache von M. M. am Friedensfest in London 
am 1 Mai, 1871. 4to. 

Max Miiller’s Speech at the German Peace 
Festival m London, May rst, 1871. The 
German Original, with an English Translation. 
8vo. 

“Max Miiller to the People of England.” [Five 
Letters to the Editor of the Times on the War 
between France and Germany.] 8vo. 

1872. “Ueber die Resultate der Sprachwissenschaft.” 
[Strasburg, 8vo.] Translations in French, 
Dutch, English, Hungarian. 

“Memoirs of Baron Stockmar.” Edited by'M. M. 
8vo. 

** Rig-Veda Sanhita.” Vol. V. 

1873. * Introduction to the Science of Religion.” With 
two Essays on False Analogies and the Philo- 
sophy of Mythology. 8vo. ‘Translations in 
French, Italian, German, Swedish. 

“On Missions :” a Lecture Delivered in West- 
minster Abbey on Dec. 3, 1873, with an Irtro- 
ductory Sermon, by A. P. Stanley. 8vo. 

‘*'The*Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Pada Text.” 
Edited by F. M. M. 8vo. 

“The Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Sanhita 
Text.” Edited by F. M. M. 8vo. 

end Ed., 1877. 

Lectures on Mr. Darwin's “Philosophy of 
Language.” Fraser's Magazine. 

** Rig-Veda Sanhita.” Vol. VI. 

1875. “ Preface to C. Kingsley’s ‘The Roman and the 
Teuton.’” 8vo. 

** Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit dem Herzog Friedrich 
Christian von Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg 
Eingeleitet u. herausgegeben von F. M. M.” 
8vo. 

1876. “ Preface to W. W. Gill's ‘ Myths and Songs from 
the South Pacific.’” 8vo. 

1877. “ Johann Bernhard Basedow, von seinem vrenkel 
F. M. M.”; with speech on “National Educa- 
tion in England,” delivered at Manchester, 
October, 1875 (transl. Dutch), and speech on 
‘“Female Education in England,” 1876. 

1878. “ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
as Illustrated by the Religions of India,” &c. 
[The First Course of the Hibbert Lectures. ] 

8vo. 
2nd Edit, 1878. 8vo. 
French and German. 

1879. “The Sacred Books of the East.” 8vo. Vols. I., 
II., III. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. M. M. [In 
progress. | 

Article, “Freedom,” in Contemporary Review. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LIFE.* 
(First NorIce.) 
REAT men need now no longer pretend to die in 
order to know what the world thinks of them, The 
greater the man, the more likely is it that his biography 
will be attempted by one or more during his lifetime. 
How little this new fashion can forward historical truth 


* The Life of the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladston~ 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
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must be clear to all. thoughtful men. - As long as a 
statesman is still contending amongst the turmoil of rival 

factions, as long as a general is still leading his troops 

against hostile armies, it is impossible that his history 

should be written dispassionately, however much 

the author may flatter himself that he has subordi- 
nated sentiment to fact. And the close of life, the 
departure from the busy scenes where the hero has fought 
many a battle and won many a victory, seems to be the 
fitting and necessary conclusion of any work pretending 
to have more than a mere temporary value. But the new 
system is daily gaining adherents, and its supporters 
demand fresh victims. ‘Two voluminous works, purport- 
ing to give the history of Lord Beaconsfield’s life, have 
already appeared, besides several small ad captandum 
vulgus pamphlets. Mr. Barnett Smith has now entered 
the arena with a life of Mr. Gladstone, a work which 
must necessarily be still more incomplete than that of 
his great rival, for while the latter has attained the highest 
possible position under the British Crown, and seems 
likely to be able to retain it for the remaining years 
allotted to-him, Mr. Gladstone is five years younger, full of 
active opposition, and not at all unlikely yet to do and dare 
more and greater things than he has hitherto achieved. 


In his preface Mr. Barnett Smith himself admits that the * 


period has not yet arrived when it is possible to estimate 
the full effect and influence of those great legislative 
measures with which Mr. Gladstone’s name is associated, 
and thus at once confesses that his work must be prema- 
ture. But the manner in which he has executed his self- 
appointed task goes far to palliate its evil effects, if it 
does not entirely remove them. If every biographer 
were animated with the same spirit of fairness, the same 
honest desire to do justice to both sides of a question, 
and the same facility and lucid style which grace Mr. 
Barnett Smith’s work, we should almost be inclined to 
admit that writing the lives of living statesmen is a good 
thing for the student and the historian, as it is 
undoubtedly a good thing, commercially, for the author 
and the publisher. ‘That Mr. Barnett Smith is an 
advanced Liberal we are at once informed; and we 
might, even without this information, have gathered as 
much from the: perusal of his first volume, the greater 
half of which is of course devoted to the time when Mr. 
Gladstone was a Tory. But in saying that we should 
have gleaned the author’s political views from his text, 
we say all that can be said against him. There is through- 
out the work no attempt whatever to pass silently over 
Mr. Gladstone’s earlier views, or unduly to extol his later 
ones; there is no conscious concealment of what the 


_biographer thinks were erroneous opinions, nor is any 


excuse pleaded for such opinions ; there is no endeavour 
to make out the “People’s William” to have been, 
throughout his life, an impossibly consistent hero, nor are 
his opponents called all the names which the vocabulary 
cf Parliamentary Billingsgate supplies. While one of 
the recent biographies of our present Premier is written 
by an illnatured foe, who puts every act and every 
speech in the most unpleasant and most ridiculous light 
possible, the other consisted of a mere string of 
eulogiums, and erred by too great partiality, mixed with 
almost entire ignorance of the author’s idol. Mr. Bar- 
nett Smith has avoided both extremes. He is an avowed 
partisan, but an honest one. He does not attempt to 
prove that Mr. Gladstone’s opinions have remained un- 
changed since he was first returned for Newark in 1833 ; 
nor does he devote a whole chapter of Jesuitical argu- 
ment to prove that the speech in which he resisted the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the condi- 
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tion of the Irish Church in 1834, contained in fact the 
same arguments as those delivered nearly forty years 
later, when Mr. Gladstone proposed to abolish it. Like 
all candid and sensible critics, he implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, admits that a man has a right to change his 
opinions in the course of a long career, not only because 
his judgment ripens, but because the circumstances them- 
selves change. That the biographer happens to dissent 
from his hero's early views, while he fully agrees with the 
later ones, does, indeed, appear clearly enough; but 
only sufficiently so to infuse a certain subjectiveness into 
a work which might otherwise be a mere dry record of 
electioneering speeches and debates in Parliament. 

Yet in one respect we think that Mr. Barnett Smith 
fails to some extent to realise the true key-note of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, the explanation of much in his acts 
which would, without it, be inexplicable. It is his intense 
—we were almost going to say narrow—Christianity. As 
long as Liberals or Whigs were considered to be working 
for the subversion of the Church, as long as Conser- 
vatives were identified in England and abroad with 
Protestantism, Mr. Gladstone was a Tory. He did not 
wish to emancipate the slaves without first Christianising 
them. He would not touch the Irish Church for fear of 
imperilling Protestantism, But when the old Church 
and State Toryism became somewhat latitudinarian, 
when “earnest ” Christianity grew up amongst the ranks 
of the Liberals, when racing, drinking, and other sinful 
amusements, abhorred by Dissenters, were found to be 
supported secretly or openly by large numbers of the 
rank and file of the Conservative Party, when the preachers 
of congregations outside the Church of England became 
more active in their labours and more outspoken in their 
opinions, when Exeter Hall collected its thousands 
yearly, and when missionary work was zealously pushed 
by societies which Oxford scarcely recognised, Mr. Glad- 
stone was carried by his warm-hearted enthusiasm for 
Protestantism first into the Centre and then into the 
Liberal camp. And when the leadership of the Con- 
servative Party in the Lower House was assumed by one 
who, though professing to be a Christian and a Church- 
man, was known to be the son of a Jew, and was 
suspected of scepticism if not of infidelity, Mr. Glad- 
stone became a violent opponent of the Party which had 
formerly claimed him ; and when at last the astuteness of 
Russia called an unprovoked and cruel war by the hypo- 
critical name of a battle between Crescent and Cross, he, 
like many others, was caught by the ingenious bait, and 
as ready to pardon the crimes committed against Mussul- 
mans, because those who committed them called on the 
name of Christ. 

It is easy to trace this tendency through Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career, and those who read Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
biography will find a number of facts showing its strength. 
We have space only for a few. Ina speech in favour of 
the Church Rates in 1837 Mr. Gladstone wound up with 
a comparison between England and Ancient Rome: 


“It was not,” he said, “ by the action, strength, and reck- 
less prowess of her legions, the bold independence of her 
citizens, or the well-maintained equilibrium of her Constitu- 
tion, or even the judicious adaptation of various measures to 
the various circumstances of her subject States, that the 
Roman power was upheld. Its foundation lay in the pre- 
vailing feeling of religion. This was the superior power 
which curbed the license of individual rule, and engendered 
in the people a lofty disinterestedness and disregard of per- 
sonal motives and devotion to the glory of the Republic. 


The devotion of the Romans was not enlightened by a know- 
ledge of the precepts of Christianity ; here religion was still 
more deeply rooted and fixed. And would they now consent 
to compromise the security of its firmest bulwark ?” 


Thus Jupiter and the minor gods of Imperial Rome 
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were brought in to prove that a rearrangement of Church 
rates would be destructive of the British Constitution, It 
is amusing to compare this speech, in which ancient 
Rome is so highly eulogised, with the one directed against 
Lord Palmerston in 1850, when the Foreign Secretary 
enunciated the celebrated dictum, Civis Romanus sum, 
But this by the way. Continuing our brief notes on Mr, 
Gladstone’s religious views, we find him, in 1839, violently 
opposing Lord Morpeth’s declaration concerning the 
duty of the State to provide education for Dissenters, 
“He protested against paying from the money of the 
State a set of men whose business would be to inculcate 
erroneous doctrines.” In fact, as his biographer says, 
Mr. Gladstone has always thought it his duty to fight 
courageously for truth, but unfortunately his ideas of 
truth have, from the very first, been narrow ; and what 
other men have considered truth he has had no hesitation 
in emphatically and too often rashly calling pernicious 
falsehood, and attempting to exterminate it accordingly, 
Macaulay observes, in his review of “ The State in its 
Relations with the Church,” “that Mr, Gladstone’s whole 
theory in this work rested upon one great fundamental pro- 
position,” viz., ‘ that the propagation of religious truth is 
one of the chief ends of government as government,” and 
we find that though he modified this theory subsequently, 
and would now, probably, indignantly repudiate it, it has 
guided his political course more than any other. When 
he attacks the Neapolitan Government for its abominable 
tyranny he had the merit of first publishing to the world, 
what is the head and front of their offending? Not that 
more than half the members of the Chamber of Deputies 
were cast into prison merely for being Liberals ; not that 
20,000 persons languished in foul dungeons; not that 
law was a mere name, and justice venal (although all 
these horrors are also graphically described), but “the — 
awful profanation of public religion and the truth of the 

expression. This is the negation of God erected into a 

system of government.” His address at the opening of 
the Collegiate Institution .at Liverpool in 1843 contains 
a strong denunciation of the scientific man who would 
think to be able to go out into the world’and obtain 

success unless he had “ knowledge and love of the Chris- 
tian faith,” and four years later he seriously attempts, im 
his address to the electors of Oxford University, to refute 
the accusation “that he had been guilty of supporting 
fresh provision for the propagation from a public chair of 
Arian or Socinian doctrines.” Again, in his speech on 

the Peace in 1856, referring to the statement that we had 

become bound, together with the other Christian Powers 

of Europe, to the maintenance of Turkey as a Mohamme- 

dan State, Mr. Gladstone said :—*‘ I should look out for 

the most emphatic word in which to express my sense of 
condemnation of a Treaty which bound us to maintain 

the laws and institutions of Turkey as a Mohammedan 

State.” In fact, the orator, statesman though he was, 

would not realise the fact that England might have to 

protect and defend, not only Mohammedan, but Hindoo 

or Buddhist States. Although the subjects of her 

Majesty professing the Christian faith are in a minority, 

Mr. Gladstone has never been able to apply this 

fact to politics. It is scarcely, we think, necessary 

to continue our illustrations further. The most recent 

volumes of “Gladstone’s Gleanings” will prove, if 

additional proof were needed, how closely their author 

has throughout his life connected religion (Ais view of 
religion) with politics, and how largely his views in the 

former have affected his acts in the latter. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY.* 


HERE are several reasons for drawing particular 

attention to the work before us. It appears in 
such an unpretending form, and is so entirely free from 
the spirit of controversy which usually rages in works on 
Political Economy, that its importance is in danger of 
being overlooked, or at least underrated. Indeed, one 
would gather from the preface that it is merely a book 
for beginners—a compendium of Mill, corrected in certain 
details by the help of more modern writers. Again, the 
work is of very unequal merit, and readers of the intro- 
ductory chapters only will not be induced to change the 
opinion suggested by the preface. We need not take a 
very high standard to pronounce Book I. decidedly 
weak. Book IJ., though original and profound, is con- 
fused in arrangement where arrangement is of the utmost 
importance. Book III. (especially in the concluding 
chapters on trade unions) deserves to rank with the best 
work done on the subject, the “ Wealth of Nations ” not 
excepted. The mode of treatment is in the main good, 
occasionally beyond praise, but sometimes almost puerile. 
For example, the attitude taken up on the labour ques- 
tion can hardly fail to be acceptable to both’masters and 
men, and the language is worthy of the judicial spirit ; 
but the calculation which introduces the chapter on the 
increase of population, and the venerable distinction 
between Art and Science, seem quite out of harmony 
with the general tone of the book. 

The great merit of the work consists in its being the 
natural development of Adam Smith. This development, 
checked, or rather inverted, by Ricardo, and quite one- 
sided in the hands of Mill, whose mind was essentially 
unhistorical, is here carried distinctly onwards, and at 
length gives promise of still further growth. In Book I. 
this advance is certainly less than might have been 
expected. The controversy as to whether political 
economy is inductive or deductive is dismissed in a 
short foot-note by defining the terms in a way that will 
be new to most logicians. ‘ Science when obtaining new 
laws is said to be inductive,” &c. The definition of 
wealth rests on the important conception of “ appropria- 
tion,” yet not a word is said as to what this conception 
involves. The important work of German economists in 
this part of the subject is not alluded to even by impli- 
cation; nor when Bastiat is several times quoted at 
length can want of space be pleaded as an excuse. The 
definition of capital is still more unsatisfactory. Mill’s 
assertion that the distinction between capital and not- 
capital depends on the znfention of the owner, is at first 
made of vital importance, but is as inevitably ignored in 


subsequent chapters (¢.g., the chapter on the growth of 


capital). We thought the question had been settled by 
the historical investigation of Knies ; but the old straw 
is threshed once more ; oats are capital if intended for a 
Scotch gardener, not-capital if to be consumed by a race- 
horse. Still, though Book I. is, on the whole, disappoint- 
ing, one or two chapters are good—eg., those treating 
of the Poor Laws and Land Tenure. 

Book II. is the most original and important part of the 
work, but its connection with the rest of the system is 
by no means clear. The book is entitled ‘‘ Normal 
Value,” and at the outset we are told: “ That condition 
of a thing which would be brought about by the undis- 
turbed action of free competition 1s called its normal con- 
dition.” We submit that this definition of normal unduly 
narrows the signification of a most useful term, and is 





* Zhe Economics of Industry. By ALFRED MARSHALL ard 
Mary PALEY MARSHALL. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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productive of much confusion. Surely we may say the 
normal price of a monopolised article is that price which 
yields its owner a maximum return ; and if normal value 
is always to mean competition value, why not use the 
term competition itself as an adjective ? But like most of 
the terms used in Political Economy competition has an 
apparent simplicity which is quite misleading. In a state 
of perfect competition do people simply desire to follow 
out their economic interests, or do we further postulate 
that they are ad/e todoso? Is competition opposed to 
custom or to combination ; and is either term necessarily 
opposed to the desire or attainment of economic 
interests? We are told that competition is ome cause 
amongst many which determine values; other causes are 
to be discussed in Book III., under market values ; yet 
normal values are always expressed in relation to some 
market, and market is defined as a place where there is 
such competition that a ware cannot have two prices at 
the same time. It is always hazardous to define a term 
in general use in a way remote from its usual significa- 
tion. Normal naturally suggests permanent and general 
causes, as contrasted with the temporary and local causes 
affecting markets, and the division of the subject 
actually adopted in the present work seems to have been 
made with this distinction in view. But whatever mean- 
ing we elect to give to competition, it can hardly be made 
to embrace all, or even the most important, of the causes 
normally operating in any society. In ancient societies 
one of the most important of these permanent causes 
was the institution of slavery; in the middle ages the 
influence of feudalism and guilds must be considered, 
and in modern times there are effects due to co-opera- 
tion and trade unions, which may fairly be classed as 
normal. Brentano has conclusively shown that combina- 
tion has always been the normal principle of action of the 
weak, and that it is so still the admirable discussion of 
trade unions in the present work abundantly proves. 
But the artificial definition of normal adopted has marred 
the arrangement of topics. 

The problem really attempted in Book II. appears to 
be—What are the relations subsisting between Rent, 
Profits, Wages, and Prices in a country like Engiand, 
economic conditions being supposed uniform, and 
causes of temporary and local fluctuations being 
neglected? But the value of the solution depends en- 
tirely on the relative importance of the elements 
rejected and the elements retained; and if all other 
influences are to be considered abnormal in comparison 
with “ competition,” that term demands at the outset a 
most careful analysis. Prima facie, it appears to imply, 
amongst other things, freedom of contract, mobility of 
labour and capital, conflict of interests, survival of the 
fittest, free-will, love of wealth, and hatred of one’s 
neighbours. To base a system of economics on competi- 
tion is like basing a system of Political Philosophy on a 
state of nature. Hobbes describes the life of man ina 
state of nature as “ miserable, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short” ; other writers have regarded a state of nature as 
one of idyllic bliss. In the same way competition has 
been alternately denounced as a principle of anarchy, and 
extolled as the basis of civilisation. 

But it would be exactly the reverse of the truth to sup- 
pose that Book II. is constructed on a shadowy @ friort 
basis. Throughout the causes considered are vere causa, 
and their relative importance is estimated by constant 
reference to facts; no work with which we are acquainted 
gives so just an account of wages, profits, and prices. 
The faults we have pointed out in Book II. are faults of 
definition and arrangement ; they do not affect the main 
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argument or any important details. The validity of an 
argument does not depend on the terms in which it is 
expressed, nor even on the order in which the steps are 
taken. But Political Economy has now reached a stage 
at which it is desirable to make all assumptionsprecise and 
explicit. In a work which seems certain to supplant all 
other text-books, no countenance should be given even by 
verbal suggestion to the opinion that economic science 
is a combination of introspective psychology and @ priori 
agriculture. The “economic” man is dead of inanition ; 
he has gone beyond the margin of cultivation, he has 
succumbed to the inevitable law of diminishing returns. 
The present work is really based ona masterly knowledge of 
economic history and statistics—a knowledge so profound 
that it can handle apparently @ priori conceptions with 
impunity—in fact, @ priori conceptions are unconsciously 
historical. Just as the Law of Nature was a harmless or 
rather useful fiction in the hands of Roman jurists, 
trained in an atmosphere of positive law, so the fiction of 
perfect competition, interpreted by minds steeped in 
history, may yield good results, or at least do no harm. 
But at present Englishmen interested in Political 
Economy are more influenced by authority than history , 
and it is because the “Economics of Industry” will, 
we think, deservedly become the test of economic ortho- 
doxy, that we are so anxious for the exclusion of all 
question-begging epithets and fictions that will give rise 
to barren controversies. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER.* 


HE sketches of country life which are included in 
A= this small volume are full of the same bright colour- 
ing and instinct with the same love of nature and natural 
scenes which distinguish the previous works of their author. 
They take to some extent the form of an autobiography, 
beginning with the early days of the “amateur,” who is 
represented, even when scarce escaped from the nursery, 
as attracted by a sort of magic spell to the gun and all 
that belongs to gunnery. There is a freshness about 
these opening chapters which is hardly kept up through- 
out the volume, but which is very charming as far as it 
goes, and once more proves that a deep and almost all- 
absorbing passion for field sports is not at all incompatible 
with high literary talents, and the power of interesting a 
reader by the most common-place descriptions. Here is 
the picture of a summer afternoon in a grass field, where 
some shadowless recess of bank and hedge “ focussed 
the rays of the sun,” and made it almost tropical in its 
heat. 

“The gun was on the turf, and the little hoppers kept 
jumping out of the grass on to the stock ; once their king, 
a grasshopper, alighted on it and rested his green limbs 
tipped with red, rising above his neck. About the dis- 
tant wood and the hills there was a soft faint haze, which 
is what Nature finishes her pictures with. Something in 
the atmosphere which made it almost visible ; all the 
trees seem to stand in a liquid light, the sunbeams were 
suspended in the air, instead of passing through. The 
butterflies even were very idle in the slumberous warmth ; 
and the great green dragon fly rested on a leaf, his tail 
arched a little downwards, just as he puts it when he 
wishes to stop suddenly in his flight.” This intimate 
acquaintance with the habits of all living creatures is no 
doubt the characteristic of the writer, and it pervades all 
the simple scenes in which he represents himself and his 
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brother “Orion” (as :prowling about on their’ boyish 
expeditions beyond bounds, Joni 
There is a spice of the real poaching instinct, it dais 
be admitted, about some of these escapades—a taste of 
the joy which is derived from the sweetness of stolen 
fruits. Nor does the writer at all conceal his acquaint- 


ance with those tricks by which the professional poacher _ 


is able to live and thrive. There is a sort of i 

sympathy between the “amateur” and “ Oby,” whose 
escapades and appearance before the magistrates on 
charges of poaching are detailed in very graphic touches, 
This does not, however, prevent the book from having a 
practical merit as a sort of guide to gamekeepers who 
wish to be down on their enemies. On the principle of 
setting a thief to catch a thief, the amateur should be a 
first-rate witness against his brethren outside the pale; 
and so in fact he is. His descriptions of setting gins for 
hares, of wiring fish, and netting rabbits are all gems in 


their way, and the book divulges in a readable and ex-. 


plicit form secrets which have hitherto been the arcana 
of poaching, known to the confraternity and unknown to 
their prosecutors. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


HESE essays are intended by Mr. Freeman to 
illustrate a period of history intermediate between 

those periods which he has already dealt with in former 
volumes, and he here gives an account of an epoch 
which he characterises as the true Middle Ages, “the 
times when the Roman and Teutonic elements of 
modern Europe stood side by side, and had not yet 
been worked together into a third thing distinct from 
either.” The series begins with a somewhat pompous 
paper, entitled “First Impressions of Rome,” in which 
Mr. Freeman discusses the reasons why the number of 
medizval remains in that place is so comparatively small, 
As other towns were springing up, at Rome the work of 
destruction rather than that of creation was proceeding, 
and it is a significant fact that the Roman Forum should 
have acquired the name of “Campo Vaccino.” Mr, 
Freeman thinks that Rome was the victim of her own 
greatness, and that the gradual increase of her empire 


tended rather to eclipse the glory of the ancient capital, 


which may be true, but would not explain the diminution 
in the size of the city. Medieval Rome never ranked 
as high as such cities as Florence or Venice, and while 
they were in a flourishing condition, the work of destruc- 
tion was being carried on in Rome by the barons and 
their “ Papal nephews” of the Renaissance. In the course 


of his observations Mr. Freeman remarks that Rome has 


to thank the German for her deliverance from the rule 
of the priest and the stranger, but that is only in- 
directly true, the deliverance being mainly due to the 
exertions of Italian patriotic statesmen. Nor, in our 
opinion, is he right in his view of the present position 
of the Papacy and of what he describes as the “ porten- 
tous doctrine of an infallible Pope.” “ There is no longer 
any ground,” he says,” “for asserting the universal 
dominion of a Roman pontiff than there is for asserting 
the universal dominion of a Roman Emperor.” Universal 
is no doubt a hazardous word, but we would remind.Mr. 
Freeman that the spiritual power of the Pope is now as 
strong, if not stronger, than ever it was, and chiefly on 
account of the very doctrine of Papal Infallibility. ‘In 
fact, Lord Macaulay’s prophecy about the New Zealander 
may yet turn out to be true. These impressions of Rome 
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are followed by an interesting sketch of the history of 
Illyria, the borderland between the Greek and the Latin 
worlds—a land which, when conquered, supplied the 
empire with some of her trustiest soldiers and mightiest 
rulers. Mr, Freeman’s descriptions of Ravenna and 
Augusta Trevirorum, the modern Treéves, are carefully, 
though heavily, written, but we cannot agree with some 
of his views. For instance, he says, “The Roman at 
Trier was the harbinger of the Goth at Ravenna. When 
the Czesars fixed their home by the Mosel instead of by 
the Tiber, when they kept their days of victory no longer 
on Latin, but on Gaulish soil, it was a sign that the days 
were coming when Teutonic kings should reign in Italy, 
and should visit Rome herself as plunderers and as 
restorers.” It was nothing of the kind, for the Goths 
would have come just the same if the Romans had never 
been to Tréves. Ravenna is a town of far greater 
interest than Tréves, and is remarkable for containing 
the tombs of Theodoric and of Dante. Mr. Freeman 
gives a very interesting account of the monuments and 
architectural treasures of Ravenna which have been 
accumulated from the time when the city rose into 
existence as a naval station of the empire down to the 
period of its Gothic occupation. 

To our mind, however, the best of the essays is one 
upon “ Race and Language,” which embodies some well- 
known views of Mr. Freeman. The feeling of kindred- 
ship in common between the Turk and the Magyar has 
for a long time been an important feature of the Eastern 
question. But the actual relationship between them is 
very slight. In the writings of Constantine the Turks 
and the Franks are spoken of as neighbours; but, as 
Mr. Freeman explains, the Turks there alluded to are 
Magyars, and the Franks Germans. Between the Tartar 
Ottoman and the Finnish Magyar there can be very little 
connection. ‘It comes to little more than the fact that 
Magyars and Ottomans are alike non-Aryan invaders 
who have made their way into Europe within recorded 
times, and that both have, rightly or wrongly, been called 
by the name of Turks.” Mr. Freeman considers that 
the new line of ethnological and philological research 
has awakened new sympathies and antipathies amongst 
the various nationalities of Europe. But this is putting 
the cart before the horse, the truth being that philosophers 
have merely offered a scientific explanation of certain 
facts. It is quite possible that without their aid we 
should be unable to understand the connection between 
Magyar and Turk, or the nature of Panslavism, but these 
would have been facts none the less. Undoubtedly, it is 
only recently that a hard-and-fast line has been drawn 
between Greeks and Bulgarians, but the antipathy 
between them has existed fora long time. The whole 
question of race is involved in much obscurity—in fact, 
in one sense, there is no such thing at all. Philologists 
forbid us to consider “language as an absolute test of 
race, and a pure community by blood does not exist. 
"No living Englishman,” says Mr. Freeman, “can 
prove with absolute certainty that he comes in the male 
line of any of the Teutonic settlers in Britain in the 
fifth or sixth centuries,” and even if he could, our fore- 
fathers themselves may have been a mixed people, and 
not only that, but the very Aryan stock from which we pro- 
ceed may not have been composed of members of one 
family. Still, as Mr. Freeman points out, if language is 
no certain test of race, it is a presumption in favour of a 
community of interests and a common history. “The 
modern Frenchman represents not the conquering 
Frank, but the conquered Gaul, or, as he called himself, 
the conquered Roman. The modern Russian represents 
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not the Scandinavian ruler, but the Slave who sent the 
Scandinavian to rule over him. The modern Bulgarian 
represents not the Finnish conqueror, but the Slave.” 
We may mention here that the Bulgarians were not 
originally Finnish, but Tartar—in fact, they are generally 
supposed to be the remains of the Huns. However, the 
main point is, that the adopted portion of a race rapidly 
acquires the tastes, habits, and language of those with 
whom they live, so that in every distinct nationality or 
so-called race there is, if not absolute purity of blood, at 
least “a dominant element.” In all the nations of 
Western Europe, excepting Switzerland, the various races 
of which they are composed have become so assimilated 
as to form.one people, speaking one language, or nearly 
0, In the East, on the contrary, numerous races exist 
side by side, independent of one another, speaking dif- 
ferent languages and presenting no sign, under their 
present rulers, that. they will ever mix and live together 
in peace and fellowship. Ina paper upon the Southern 
Slavs of Europe, Mr. Freeman shows that these people 
are really arace. They are not exactly the Teutons of 
the East, for “the mass of Slavonic settlers remained 
distinct from the earlier inhabitants in the form of 
separate nations. The Western Empire Romanised its 
conquerors as well as its disciples, but the Eastern 
Empire with its half-Greek, half-Roman character, could 
not make the same effect upon the Slavonic races of its 
dominion.” Moreover, the Slavs of the North are 
divided from those of the South by the remains of 
Turanian invaders—a race of people neither Aryan nor 
Semitic. Mr. Freeman condemns the theory of Faller- 
mayer that the Greeks have been quite rooted out by 
the Slavs, and that the modern Greeks are merely Slavs 
who have learnt to speak Greek: still they must be a 
very mixed race, and must contain a large Slavonic 
element amongst them. 

Besides these papers, Mr. Freeman’s work contains an 
eloquent sketch of the Byzantine Empire, well worthy of 
perusal, and an interesting account of the Normans at 
Palermo. However, we must confess that Mr. Freeman 
pleases us more as an historian than as an essayist. His 
style is wanting in that charm and elegance which is so 
necessary in the latter class of writing, and he has not 
the gift of making his subjects interesting. Though we 
cannot think that Mr. Freeman’s new book will ever gain 
much popularity, it is nevertheless a valuable work, con- 
taining much to claim the attention of the student and 


the scholar. 


PROTECTION AND BAD TIMES.* 


HIS volume, which is designed to have “special 
reference to the political economy of English 
colonisation,” affords a striking proof that a University 
education, followed by some acquaintance with life and 
with books, is not always a guarantee for the writing of 
pure, or even grammatical, English. The book before 
us contains in its 372 pages enough solecisms and 
offences against logic as would suffice for twenty 
volumes, while the sense of the meaning of the sentences 
which might be expected to be most simple is too often 
obscured in a cloud of verbiage, calculated to weary the 
most patient reader. Take, as an example, the explana- 
tion, or definition as the writer calls it, of political 
economy. Political economy is an integral part of the 
science of society. It seeks to explain a definite depart. 
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ment of the actual; it is concerned with a definite 
division of human knowledge—and in these its functions, 
its main duty, is to avail itself of all other lights that are 
the special results and works of other departments of 
knowledge. This is what the author regards as a com- 
prehensive definition, explaining, illustrating, and im- 
pressing what in its absence would be confused, indistinct, 
and transitory. It will readily be conjectured what is the 
value of other definitions, scattered throughout the book, 
upon which so great an amount of pains has not been 
bestowed. 

With regard to the subject-matter of the work, apart 
from its form and style, it may be premised that Mr. 
Baden Powell is one of those who look upon Protection 
as a manifest absurdity, and who, starting with this theory, 
discuss the arguments of their adversaries with, to say 
the least of it, something less than the respect which is 
due to any opponent, however humble, against whom 
the cudgels are taken up. He regards the theories of 
protectionists, including Prince Bismarck, M. Thiers, and 
the statesmen of the United States, as the ‘‘ unaccount- 
able follies of foreigners,” but we do not perceive in the 
long-winded phrases which fill either one of the chapters 
any solid reasons for dealing with the opinions of these 
persons in such a summary manner. Perhaps the main 
argument used by Mr. Baden Powell is this—that we 
have got on very well with free trade since 1846. We 
look in vain, however, for the proofs that we should not 
have got on well if we had not been a free-trading nation 
during that period. We see nothing to explain away the 
fact that France, as a protectionist nation, has got on 
well since 1872. It is alleged that the prosperity of the 
good years in England was due to free-trade, and that 
the depression of the bad years was due to other causes 
unconnected with the question between Free Trade and 
Protection, and a variety of the last-mentioned causes 
are mentioned in detail. But when the whole chain of 
argument, whether affecting the home country or the 
colonies, has been laboriously mastered, we doubt if the 
believer in Free Trade will have added much to the 
armoury of weapons with which other writers have 
already provided him ; or the believer in Protection will 
feel that his cause has been formidably shaken. 


—_—— 


THE A.D.C.* 


HESE mysterious initials stand for the Amateur 
Dramatic Club at Cambridge, of which Mr. 
Burnand was one of the chief promoters while at Trinity 
College from 1854 to 1858. Although this little history 
will more especially interest those who at different times 
took part in the many plays acted by the enterprising 
Dramatic Club in a back room of the “ Hoops,” some 
portions of it will afford much amusement, if not instruc- 
tion, to the general public. Mr. Burnand is always 
allowing his imagination to run riot, and his most serious 
suggestions constantly end in some absurdity : hence his 
ideas on the subject of a Dramatic College at his Alma 
Mater, and the proposals he makes for a systematic study 
of the drama as a partial substitute for “fluxions” (a 
term which appears still to have been in use when he was 
“‘up”), will scarcely be accepted seriously. The little 
volume, however, is full of good stories, of which the 
first, in which the author of “ Happy Thoughts” re- 
counts his interview with the Vice-Chancellor, in order 
to request the latter’s permission for the performance of a 
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play, is by no means the worst, though too long to 
quote. 

In the farce “Who do They take Me for?” Mr. 
O’Hara played the part of the Irish hero, “ He was,” 
says Mr. Burnand, “ remonstrated with for some of the 
language which was not that of the author, as we had 
heard that some Dons were to be among the audience, 
and as these Dons were clergymen, we were afraid that 
our institution would be endangered by Terence 
O’Reilly’s impulsive vivacity. In compliance with a 
very general request, Terence toned himself down con- 
siderably on the second night ; ‘ but,’ as he explained to 
us, ‘you must throw some little dash into the part, to 
which it was at once replied that ‘no one objected to a 
little dash, but only to a great deal of d—n.’” The 
volume contains numerous extracts from the minutes of 
the meetings of the club, lists of members, and copious 
reports, with play-bills, of their performances. The 
reader may get a little tired of the former, but the records 
of the latter are often amusing. In 1857 “ My Friend 
in the Straps” was given, and signally failed, owing to 
want of rehearsal. The record says :—“ The performers, 
with the exception of Mr. Snow, came on the stage with 
very vague ideas about their exits and entrances, &c. 
(especially the etcetera), which circumstance, added to a 
complicated scene, caused a complete mucker.” With 
how little Cambridge undergraduates could be amused is 
proved by the sensation created by a Mr. Quintin Twiss, 
who came from London to act in one of the pieces, and 
was reported to be in the habit of painting his studs on 
his shirt-front. Not only was the auditorium crowded, 
but everyone who knew one of the members of the club 
pushed his way into the green-room in order to be intro- 
duced to the great man who painted his studs. The 
accusation was not even true, as Mr. Twiss took every 
opportunity of stating ; but his denials were attributed to 
excessive diffidence in his artistic powers. 

The volume contains, however, other besides mere 
green-room tales: The following relates to Dr. Donald- 
son, eminent for his liberal views, whilom Examiner for 
the University of London :—“I remember how, one 
Sunday morning, the walls in and about the University 
were placarded to the effect that ‘the Rev. Mr. Clayton 
(a well-known clergyman in the town) would burn Dr. 
Donaldson’s heretical Book of Jasher in front of Trinity 
College’ at a specified hour in the evening. The bills 
were headed ‘Heresy! Heresy!! Heresy!!!’ which 
looked uncommonly attractive, especially on a Sunday 
morning, when there was nothing doing except church. 
During the day, in spite of the police having torn down 
most of the posters, the news spread far and wide, and 
by the time for evening chapel at Trinity the whole of 
Trinity Street was in an uproar. Mr. Clayton, coming 
out of Caius, . .. was followed by a mob of roughs 
and undergraduates hooting, shouting, and calling on 
him to burn the heretical publication. The air resounded 
with the cries of ‘Jasher! Jasher ! Clayton! Heresy!’ 
raised, of course, by those who knew very little of either 
Dr. Donaldson or Mr. Clayton, and nothing at all of the 
Book of Jasher. The police were called out in full 
force; . . . the gates of Trinity were closed against all 
comers, and the porters were resolved to do or die in 
defending their fortress... . But a new difficulty arose 
from the men within, who, coming from chapel, wished 
to get out. Egress and ingress were alike forbidden. 
‘Force the gates !’ was the cry from within and without, 
and the émeute would have assumed a more serious 
aspect had not some quick-witted junior Don been 
inspired to sacrifice an old Euclid—supposed to represent 
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the Book of Jasher—to the fury of the mob, which was 
about as orthodox as that in the Gordon riots which 
shouted ‘No Property!’ as synonymous with ‘ No 
Popery!’ In answer to vociferous*cries of ‘ Burn the 
Book !’ the junior Don issued forth from the porter’s 
lodge-gate at the side with the flaming Euclid in his 
hand. In a few moments the book was reduced to 
ashes, the crowd cheered and broke up,. .. and in 
another half-hour Town and Gown were quiet.” 

Mr. Burnand, who begins his book in a slip-shod style, 
running on recklessly without much punctuation, im- 
proves as he warms to his work, and though he shows 
that a man may be a successful playwright and humourist 
without possessing any very strict ideas about grammar, 
he has produced an eminently readable and pleasant 
book, of which the faults will be. willingly forgiven for 
the sake of the amusement it affords. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Ethics of George Eliot’s Novels. By the late John 
Crombie Brown. (William Blackwood and Son.)—Among 
the drawbacks attendant on great and deserved popularity, 
we should be inclined, paradoxical as it may sound, to in- 
clude appreciation. Shakespeare himself one might almost 
imagine growing impatient over his host of admiring and 
occasionally misleading commentators, and among the mul- 
titude of glossaries and concordances which his works have 
evoked, his own original meaning becoming a hopeless 
puzzle to him to discover. To our greatest novelist of this 
century something of the same sort, at any rate, seems 
imminent ; and we venture to doubt if this latest attempt, 
from the pen of the late John Crombie Brown, to interpret 
the ethics of George Eliot’s works, will, its enthusiastic and 
almost indiscriminate praise notwithstanding, altogether 
satisfy either their author or their readers. The criticisms 
include the whole series, from the “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
to “ Daniel Deronda,” and they are uniformly fluent and well- 
expressed, if not very profound. With the premisses of the 
writer, indeed, we find it more easy to agree than with his 
conclusions ; though even here we are not sure whether 
occasionally—in such an assertion, for instance, as “ We 
have no hesitation in placing above every poetical or 
poetico-dramatic work of the day, ‘The Spanish Gypsy’” 
(p. 53)—there be not an attempt to overstate the case. In 
ascribing, however, “ charm,” and “ genius,” and even “ high 
moral teaching ” to George Eliot’s novels, we are thoroughly 
at one with our critic ; but in crediting them with a “ large- 
ness of Christian charity,” and in insisting again and again 
on their author having “laboured to present the ideal of 
Christian life,” Mr. Brown, we think, strains words and mean- 
ings a little, and his zeal becomes of the kind which “ pro- 
tests too much.” Undoubtedly, throughout all George Eliot’s 
works, and notably in the last and least appreciated, but, to 
our mind, most high-purposed of all her novels, “ Daniel 
Deronda,’ there runs a very clearly-defined “moral” for 
those who look beneath the surface-charm, which goes deep, 
of manner and of matter. It is the moral on which Thomas-a- 
Kempis preached so long ago—“ With self-renunciation life 
begins.” Against selfishness in every form, selfishness even 
of the “long-sighted” sort, which seeks the salvation of its 
Own soul, and fixes its eyes above, in an attitude which is 
often mistaken for reverent, George Eliot wages war. Her 
books present to us every variation in type of the self- 
pleasing genus, as clearly evident, and as artistically hidden, 
in such extreme illustrations as a Tito Melema or a 
Rosamond Vincy, as in an Arthur Donnithorne or a 
Gwendolen Harleth, where the charm is more, and the 
canker is less, manifest. ‘ Duty only is true” might, indeed, 
be taken as the keynote of those themes of George Eliot’s 
whose “ music is the beauty of the world.” But to claim for 
this high strain, which is never forced, and only distinguish- 
able for a delicate ear, the “purpose” of consciously-con- 
veyed “Chris'ian doctrine,” is, to our mind, doing an in- 
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justice to the broad catholici t ; 
seas ty of our greatest English 

Early Chronicles of Europe: England, by James 
Gairdner : France, by Gustave Masson, (Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge.)—Whether the publica- 
tion of a series of handbooks of the Early Chronicles of 
Europe comes exactly within the functions of a Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and whether 
private-adventure booksellers are not somewhat justified in 
their grumbles at the application to such purposes of the 
subscriptions and bequests of the pious, are thorny questions 
which we shall not attempt to decide here. The notion, how- 
ever, of giving youthful students some idea of the sources of the 
history they are taught, as well as of its mere facts, is an excel- 
lent one ; and these two volumes, which are, if we mistake 
not, the first, or among the first, that the society has sent out 
from its new and stately home in Northumberland Avenue, 
are on the whole very well done, especially Mr. Gairdner’s. 
M. Gustave Masson is, perhaps, too ostentatiously second- 
hand in some of his statements. There surely can be no 
object in quoting as authorities mere handbooks, however 
excellent, such as those of Géruzez and Démogeot, on 
points on which the writer,if he be qualified to write at 
all, is qualified to give an independent opinion. He is also 
too dogmatical on a point hitherto quite unsettled—the rela- 
ticn of the Early Chronicles to the “Chansons de Geste.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Gairdner may perhaps be charged with 
slurring over the curious problem offered by Nennius when 
he dismisses, him without any account of his work, as “an 
old author called Nennius.” Such work as this, however, can 
hardly be expected to be faultless. It is sufficient if it be 
good, and in this case it certainly deserves that appellation. 
Nor is it necessary to inquire too closely into such things as 
M. Masson’s parallel between Froissart and Shakespeare, 
though since the days of Thucydides and Tennyson few 
things more unlucky have occurred to the imagination of 
any writer. 

Songs of the Hebrew Poets. In English verse.—By the 
Rev. John Benthall, M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington.)—Perhaps the most difficult books which it 
falls to the lot of the conscientious critic to review are those 
of which the chief fault seems to be that they were ever 
written. The intention of the author in these disappointing 
volumes is generally excellent, the evident labour expended 
claims respect, and yet the result oftentimes strikes the 
reviewer as just so much labour and so much good intention 
wasted. We_reluctantly own to some such reflections being 
aroused by “Songs of the Hebrew Poets.” The idea of the 
author is to make the Psalms: of David illustrate his life, and 
from the anointing of the shepherd lad till the death of the 
king, the text story is supplemented by the Psalm which Mr. 
Benthall concludes the occasion may have inspired. With 
much ingenuity, and also with much sympathetic study, he 
takes us through the pathetically eventful history of the man 
who, as Dean Stanley writes, “ was at once the King and the 
Prophet, the Penitent and the Saint of the ancient Church.” 
And if the “intention” had stayed there, and the author had 
given us only the few well-chosen explanatory words with 
which he introduces each Psalm, we should have been well 
content, and have had nothing but praise for a pleasant 
addition to Biblical literature. But unfortunately the idea 
occurred to him to turn these “ Songs of the Hebrew Poets” 
into “ English verse ;” and it is this part of his work—and no 
small part of the time and care expended must it have taken— 
which we are afraid we must pronounce more than wasted. 
Adaptations and translations are at the best grim necessities 
and rarely satisfactory. The spirit of poetry especially 
seems to take flight at the tread of the translator, of which 
truism we have lately had a lamentable example in a 
mutilated Heine. We would almost say that it needs 
necessity to excuse the appearance in “ English verse of a 
passage or a poem which is familiar as household words to 
us in its original metre. And if “ pe true in ™ ye 

icati surely it is particularly so in 
op agg ne z The Songs of the Poet-King have 
suffered already in their necessary translations from the 
tongue in which he wrote; why should they be further 
emasculated by the process of versification? A quotation or 
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ware , 
two will we think justify our remarks and support our opinion 
that the rhythmical simplicity of the Authorised Version is 
by far the more poetical rendering of the two. Contrast the 
second verse of the cxxvii. Psalm, “It is vain for you to rise 
up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows : for so he 
giveth his beloved sleep,” with the author’s verse, p. 255— 
In vain ye haste to hie up early, 
In vain your midnight watch ye keep, 


And eat the bread of care and sorrow, 
His loved God blesseth e’en in sleep. 


The very meaning seems changed, and with Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s noble poem on that text in our memories, such 
“ verse” seems little short of sacrilege. Or place the grate- 
ful cry, “My lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places ; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage,” by the side of the stilted :-— 
In places fair, on pleasant ground, 
Behold ! the lines to me are cast, 
There mine inheritance is found ; 
There shall my day in peace be passed.—P. 93. 
Or, worst, perhaps, of all, that fervent longing—“ Oh ! that I 
had the wings of a dove, to flee away and be at rest,” which 
has found an echo in so many weary hearts, and which seems 
to be almost parodied in the lines— 
Oh! that I had the wings 
That bear the dove on high ! 
Then would I fly and shelter seek 
Where I at rest might lie.—P. 33. 
We might multiply instances, but we forbear, since our 
quarrel is not with the more or less satisfactory fashion in 
which the work has been done, but that it has been done at 
all. The actual workmanship is indeed unequal, and though 
there are many parallel passages to those we have quoted, 
yet there are occasionally parts, and even whole Psalms (we 
may instance the eighty-fourth and eighty-sixth), in which the 
metrical rendering leaves little to be desired. The introduc- 
tion to the volume also shows evidence both of care and 
scholarship, and there is an ingenious suggestion offered in 
solution of the often debated “ Selah ” difficulty which we:do 
not remember to have met with before. Still, with all the 
claims to favourable attention which we have gladly urged, 
we fear we must conclude our notice in the spirit in which 
we began, by expressing our conviction that the intention of 
the book is, by very much, the best part of it. 
Translations from the German Poets. By E.S. Pearson. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—In a pretty volume, printed and, 
we should imagine, bound abroad, and generally got up 
rather in a German than in an English manner, Mr. Pearson 
has given us a considerable number of translations from 
German poets, all of whom, with the exception of Biirger, are 
singers of the nineteenth century. To the best of our belief, 
acquaintance with German poets later in date than Heine is 
not very common in England. Whether translations give to 
a person unacquainted with their original any valid notion of 
the poems translated, is a question upon which there has 
been and is likely long to be a good deal of controversy. 
Mr. Pearson has done his best by adopting the metres of the 
original to preserve something at least of that original’s 
music, By this fidelity the difficulties of translation are no 
doubt increased, but its success, if it be successful at all, is 
increased likewise. There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that much of the curiously-weird effect of the Braut von 
Corinth depends upon its metre. In grappling with this 
Mr. Pearson has been not unsuccessful, and his version will 
contrast very favourably with the utter nonsense put forth 
not long ago by another translator as a version of this 
magnificent poem. In rendering Heine he is hardly more 
successful than his forerunners. Why Heine should be so 
specially untranslatable is an interesting problem which we 
have no space to discuss here. As a rule, however, Mr. 
Pearson has been prudent in his choice of examples. He 
does not, for instance, in illustrating Kérner, grapple with 
the impossible Schwertlied. On the whole, there is a good 
deal of inequality but also a good deal of interest in these 
versions. We do not think that the later ones will do much 
to dispel the indifference which, as we have already said, 
prevails in England as to contemporary and recent German 
poetry. They illustrate fairly enough the literary and poeti- 
cal weakness of the German lyre in these latter days. Nearly 
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half a century ago Mr. Carlyle (never disposed to undervalue 
things German) intimated a doubt, in a comment on Klop 

stock’s famous comparison of the English and German 
muses, whether the latterhad not spent the force of the won- 
derful spurt she made in the last quarter of the last and the 
first of the present century. Except Heine, no poet has since 
shown cause for the reversal of this conclusion. Even 
Geibel, and Griin, and Freiligrath, pretty as they often are. 
are little more than pretty; and, besides them, hardly a 
name can be quoted worthy to rank with the rich roll of con- 
temporary poets in England and France. 

English Men of Letters—Spenser. By R. W. Church, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan.)—In writing about Spenser 
for this series, Dean Church has had difficulties of the 
opposite kind to those which his fellow-workers have had to 
encounter. In discussing the authors hitherto dealt with— 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Shelley, Scott, Gibbon—the writers haye 
been disturbed rather by the redundance of material, the 
difficulty of selection from abundant sources, than by the pro- 
blem to make a readable book out of a recapitulation ofa 
few well-known facts. Yet the latter has been Dean Church’s 
predicament, and he has succeeded in overcoming it, and 
produced an agreeable and scholarly book. We are treated, 
jt is true, to a disquisition on the state of Ireland in the reign 
of Elizabeth apropos of Spenser’s residence at Kilcolman 
Castle, which is slightly beyond the scope of the series, but 
that was perhaps a publisher’s exigency, and so we shall not 
quarrel with it. It is not the workmanship of this volume 
that we disapprove of, but we fail to see the necessity for its 
appearance. Spenser is an English classic, and not a Chinese 
metaphysician. It is true that he employs archaisms, and his 
language would even by the late Mr. Cobden have been con- 
sidered more poetical than the morning meanderings of the 
Daily Telegraph, but such explanation as an educated 
Englishman requires is easily furnished by a glossary. An 
excellent one is to hand in Messrs. Macmillan’s Globe Edition 
of the poet’s works. The prefatory memoir by Mr. Hales 
tells the student all he wants to know, and if he is desirous 
of more detailed information there is Professor Morley’s 
analysis in “ English Writers,” and Professor Craik’s special 
work. Candidates for competitive examinations will pro- 
bably be grateful to Dean Church for bringing the informa- 
tion about Spenser—notably Dr. Grosart’s recent discovery— 
up to date, and as a large number of marks is more easily 
made by reading about Spenser than by studying the “ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar” or the “ Faéry Queen,” we have no pe 
the book will have a large sale in “ Powis Square” | 
kindred establishments. But with that we are not concerned. 
We protest against this murder of our English classics, the 
most precious inheritance and life-blood of our nation. “As 
well killa man as kill a good book,” says John Milton, and it 
is nothing short of mutilation to offer up scholarly garbling 
in place of the great works which are monuments of the in- 
tellectual energy of our race. As well, like the pedant in the 
Greek story, take a brick as sample of a house as go to oné 
of the series of “ English Men of Letters ” for a true concep- 
tion of our great writers, and this not from want of ability on 
the part of the distinguished men who have contributed to 
the series, but because the fundamental idea of the series is 
in a literary sense a vicious one. It is a pandering to the 
vitiated taste of an indolent public ; the volumes, able critical 
essays though some of them may be, bear the same relation 
to the works they are intended to illustrate as Dodds 
“Beauties” do to “Hamlet” or “Othello.” Autre temps 
autres meurs. “ Ancient Classics for English Readers” is @ 
praiseworthy attempt to make the chief beauties of classical 
literature acceptable to a wider circle. “Foreign Classics 
for English Readers” are equally justifiable, for we do not 
all understand French, German, or Italian, but “English 
Men of Letters,” a rechauffé of “English Classics for English 
Readers,” have no literary justification whatever. “English 
Classics for Lazy Readers” would be the truest designation, 
and to such works a literary joyrnal, true to the {tradi- 
tions of Hunt, Fonblanque, and Forster, can give no coum* 
tenance. 

Reviews and Discussions. By James Spedding. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—The explanation rather than the apology 
which Mr. Spedding puts forward for the reprinting of these 
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papers (which extend over a very long period, not far short 


of the half century) is in itself not unsatisfactory. He says 
that the subjects are in most cases of permanent interest, 
and that it is not superfluous for new inquirers into them to 
have before them the works of their forerunners. This is 
true enough. There must, however, be a certain limit to the 
sum of comment that is held worth reprinting, and we are 
not quite sure that such limits as we are inclined to set 
would include the whole of the matter here reproduced. Mr. 
Spedding is sufficiently well known as a laborious student, 
an able editor, and a writer of considerable ability in the 
marshalling and exposition of facts. He does not, however, 
seem to us to hold a very eminent place as a literary critic, 
and much of this volume consists of literary criticism. The. 
ability to take in the whole of a subject and give it back 
digested and coloured by the critic’s own thought does not 
seem to be one of his qualifications. His essays thus abound 
in occasional remarks apposite and acute enough, but do not 
provide either models of good critical work, or examples of 
it valuable in themselves. On the other hand, the non- 
literary portion of the book, dealing as it does chiefly with 
half-forgotten questions of Colonial administration, cannot 
be said to be of great interest or high value. If an exception 
may be made to these unfavourable judgments, it must be in 
favour of some short remarks partly occupied with dramatic 
and Shakespearian criticism which are contained in the later 
pages, and some of which, by the way, appeared years ago 
in the columns of this journal. 

The Higher Life in Art. By Wyke Bayliss. (David 
Bogue.)—We think we have a right to complain of Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss. His former work, “The Witness of Art,” 
was full of such exquisite absurdities that we took up its 
sequel quite eagerly. “The Higher Life in Art,’ however, 
has disappointed us. Most of it is merely dull and foolish, 
and in some cases not even folly relieves the dulness. Mr. 
Bayliss’ affectations, borrowed, or rather imitated, from Mr. 
Ruskin, cease to be amusing after a short time, and there is 
nothing in this volume indicating such a high and precious 
quality of Philistine blindness as the remarks in “The Wit- 
ness of Art” on the “Ingoldsby Legends.” If Mr. Bayliss 
goes on in this way, he will end (on the same principle as 
De Quincey’s thoughtless murderer) with downright common 
sense and platitudinous correctness. : 

Anti-tneistic Theories. By Professor R. Flint. (Black- 
wood.)—Professor Flint’s writings are always interesting for 
the amount of information he gives upon any subject he is 
treating. He evidently aims at knowing all that has been 
said, and certainly appears to reach his aim in the present 
instance. All the commoner forms of revolt against religion 
receive exhaustive consideration at his hands in the book 
before us. Materialism, Positivism, Secularism, Pessimism, 
Pantheism are discussed and answered from the author's 
own standpoint. Yet the book is incurably incomplete by 
the omission of any discussion of Agnosticism. This lacuna 
invalidates any force the Professor's arguments may possess. 
It may have scattered the skirmishers of the enemy, but 
meanwhile the main body of the opposing forces are assail- 
ing the weakest point in his line. Itis but fair to add that the 
Professor promises to supply this lacuna in a special treatise 
devoted to the subject, and to recommend the book, even in 
its present form, as a fair and full account of the various 
forms of infidelity with praiseworthy attempts to disprove 
them by a liberal and widely-informed mind. 





“ THE SCIENCE OF TASTE.” 

We have received a second letter from Mr. Gladstone- 
Lingham (we give his name, as we have given our 
reviewer's) complaining of misrepresentation and “ venom” 
in the notice of his book; a long, rambling, and unneces- 
sarily personal letter, which, in the interests of our readers, 
as well as of G.-L. himself, we have decided not to print. 

We concur in the general verdict of our reviewer that 
“on the humble platform of the * Art at Home Series’ his 
work is interesting ;” we concur also as to the “ absence of 
science,” and the presence of bad grammar and bad illustra- 
tions. The fact is, that “ The Science of Taste” is an unim- 
portant book, and G.-L. has received exceptional leniency 
and publicity at our hands. 


FICTION. 


4 Modern Jago. By C. Despard, author of “Chaste as 
Ice,” “ Pure as Snow,” “ Wandering Fires,” &c. (Reming- 
ton and Co.)—This is a remarkable novel. How Mr. 
Despard manages to have any live or'sane characters left at 
the conclusion is a marvel. There are ‘three sentences of 
penal servitude, a murder, an attempted suicide, four or five 
cases of lunacy, some half-a-dozen of doubtful parentage, 
and several deaths. The “Modern Iago,” Mr. Pereyra, 
whose death is a singularly clumsy piece of stage effect, 
certainly is a great villain as shown by his ‘acts ;. but we fail 
to understand how anyone can submit to be taken in fora 
moment by such a transparent and clumsy humbug. The 
women talk invariably the most fearful and wonderful 
Johnsonese, and the author seems utterly unable to 
condescend to the use of such a commonplace thing asa 
dissyllable. The plot, however, is striking, and the story is 
in many parts well told. If the author would try to-write 
decent English instead of the peculiar Anglo-Roman dialect 
he affects (who are the people who talk of “an interchange 
of banalities ?”), he might be capable of giving us a powerful 
story one of these days. 

Love and Law, By Carl Max. (Remington and Co.)— 
These are two stories bearing upon the component parts of 
the title. The first (Love) is called “’Twixt Cup and Lip,” 
and is really interesting up to a certain point, but concludes 
with a most woful anti-climax. The second, entitled “A 
Brief Story,” though somewhat childish, is not devoid of 
interest and humour. Both the tales are written in good 


English and a clear style, which in these days is much to be 


thankful for, and if the author were to.exercise his powers 
upon a story of more interest than these, he should produce 
good work. 

My Friend and My Wife, by Henry James Gibbs, 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley), is a promising novel. The general idea 
and conception of the book are fresh and good. The 
method, however, by which the story is told might have been 
improved. The narrator describes events in the first person 
when they are supposed to be happening miles away, and 
there are other evidences of a feeble grasp over incidents 
and characters. The best point and the most dramatic part 
of the book is when the friend and the wife read the novel. in 
which the hero and husband has described himself and his 
life. Inthe pages of the novel they believe that the husband 
has determined to let them know that he has discovered the 
passion that exists between them, and they accordingly 
elope. Before any actual sin is committed, however, they 
are induced to return, and as regards the exigencies of art a 
somewhat milk-and-watery, though a satisfactorily moral 
ending is brought about. Some of the characters are well 
drawn, though the work as a whole is unequal. Humble 
life in London is well sketched, and the descriptions of the 
law copyists are fresh. 

A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. Three Vols. (Mac- 
millan.)—A very pretty book, possessing too, perhaps, some- 
thing of an added interest from the pathetic little note on 
the fly-leaf, which tells us it was the last “ work of the last 
year of the author's life.” Although strictly a love-story, 
yet both in plot and treatment the theme is original. Its 
keynote is struck in the words, “ Men—or fate... . seem 
to be very hard on any vacillation or doubtlessness. Was it 
any use to go back and try to take up a love you had once 
chilled or wounded? Was complete forgiveness, complete 
healing, possible?” (Vol. III. p. 325.) And the long- 
delayed answering chord is given, we think, with due regard 
to the “majesty of love.” Throughout the three closely- 
printed volumes we read on uncertain whether the hero will 
choose the true or the false Duena, and it is only on the very 
last page that our puzzle is solved. ‘The heroine, the Duena 
of the “ Doubting Heart,” is very charming in her worldly 
way, and there is some excuse to be found, perhaps, for her 
vacillation ; for surely never hero before passed through 
vicissitudes so trying to a conventional young woman’s con- 
stancy. ‘He is introduced as a briefless barrister, with views 
which are likely to keep him so ; a turn of Fortune’s wheel 
transforms him into an Earl with unlimited rent-roll ; and 
yet another stroke from the capricious goddess and the short 
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ingship of a year is over, and he is once more a barrister, 
Sat lankily es the heroine (we shali not divulge which 
heroine !), with the prospect of an improved practice. But 
startling as the bare facts sound in recital, it is all very 
naturally accomplished, and the secondary love-tale which 
leads up to this climax gives room for a good deal of deli- 
cate character-painting. We shall not unfold the plot ; the 
reader will be glad to do so for himself, and will, we think, 
acknowledge the work to be throughout of a thoroughly 
pure, sweet, and womanly sort. If captious, he may, per 
haps, feel inclined to complain that the “sweetness” is a 
trifle too “long-drawn out.” The conditions, unfortunately, 
which affect what may be termed the time-test in love 
affairs have altered considerably for the worse since the 
days of the Patriarchs. The constancy which made the 
long years seem “ but as a few days” to the hero of that 
oldest of love-tales, from “the love he had for her,” we have 
always suspected of owing something of their patience, if not 
of their faithfulness, to the unexciting nature of the lovers’ 
occupation. Our modern Jacobs and Rachels, we fear, with 
their tents pitched in the plains of Bayswater, and their pre- 
ference for rather quoting than closely imitating such old- 
fashioned models will be inclined to vote Wynyard Austice’s 
wooing to have been over “long a-doing,” and to pronounce 
even the winning a suspicion “ slow.” 


STRAY LEAVES. 

oo . 
‘THE address delivered by Lord Alfred Churchill on Wed” 
nesday evening last on the occasion of the opening 
meeting of the one hundred and twenty-sixth session of the 
Society of Arts was both interesting and valuable, inasmuch 
as it contained not only a careful narrative of what the Society 
had done during past years, but also in a great measure 
laid down the programme of the present session. The list of 
the eminent persons who have promised to deliver lectures is 
too long for us to reprint here, and it would be invidious to 
name only a few; but it is fair to say that the number of 
subjects to be discussed is very large, and nearly every pur- 
suit and taste will be represented. The chairman justly took 
credit for the Society on account of the improvement they 
had effected in house building and drainage by their con- 
stant efforts on the subject; but at the same time much 
remains to be done, and we trust the Society will continue 
their good work, and prevent speculative builders and dis- 
honest tradesmen from annually exposing thousands of 

persons to disease and death. 


AT the second meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, held on the 18th inst., a paper was read by Mr. 
C. J. Wood on “Tunnel Outlets from Storage Reservoirs.” 
The author pointed out the dangers of culverts through high 
embankments, and recommendéd a tunnel clear of the 
embankment and valve tower as the safest, if more costly plan. 
At the next meeting, on the 25th inst. Mr. W. Carson will 
read a paper on “The Light-draught Passenger Steamers of 
the Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde.” 


Miss EMILY FAITHFULL’s Christmas number of the 
Victoria Magazine promises to be an attractive one. It will 
contain contributions by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Hamil- 
ton Aidé, Hermann Merivale, E. L. Blanchard, Mrs. Leith- 
Adams, &c.; and Mrs. Simpson furnishes an interesting 
record of some of the good work done by her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, in connection with young servants. 


MR. FRANCIS HITCHMAN, author of the “ Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” will lecture shortly at Exeter on “ The Career 
of the Premier.” 


THE authorities at the Vatican, dissatisfied apparently 
with the two organs, the Voce della Verita and the Osserva- 
tore Romano, are about to start a new journal, the Aurora, 


which is to represent the Pope’s views faithfully and authori- 
tatively. 
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THERE is no authoritative ground, we believe, for the 
statement which has found its way into some provincial 
papers, that Mr. Barnett Smith intends immediately to 
follow up his Life of Mr. Gladstone with biographies of Mr, 
Bright and Mr. Lowe. 


MISS BRADDON is an indefatigable worker. She has only 
just produced her Christmas Annual, “The Misletoe 
Bough,” and she announces for publication next week a 
revised edition of the “The Arabian Nights.” The “New 
Arabian Nights,” with Miss Braddon’s name on the title- 
page as editor, and Gustave Doré’s name as illustrator, mus 
excite a large share of public interest. 


SCOTCH antiquaries are always discovering something 
extraordinary. The last “find,” near Whithorn, in the ex- 
treme South, is a “battle-axe believed from external evidence 
to have been used by a soldier in the army of Tacitus and 
Galgacus”! The name of the Captain Grose who has 
thus made himself immortal it would be cruelty to give. 


AN English translation of the edition of M. Gambetta’s 
speeches, which is about to be given to the public by Char- 
pentier, cf Paris, is talked of. 


RUMOUR credits Mr. Henri Van Laun with the preparation 
of a life of Moliére. It is to be hoped that rumour is correct, 
for Mr. Van Laun’s competence to perform such a work has 
already been abundantly proved. 


THE United States can boast no fewer than seven thou- 
sand daily and weekly newspapers, which circulate annually 
nearly two thousand millions of copies. 


MR. OULESs’s portrait of Cardinal Newman, subscribed 
for by past and present members of Oriel College and 
others, will be placed in the College Hall in a few days. 
The subscribers include men of every shade of religious 
thought. : 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The Novae 
Vremya has decided to maintain a staff of reporters at 
Tirnova, and to publish verbatim reports of the debates of 
the Bulgarian Assembly. Mr. A. C. Suvorin, editor of the 
Novoe Vremya, is seriously ill with diphtheria. The Saratef 
Listok and the St. Petersburg Listok have each cases of 
libel against them, preferred by journalists. The editor of 
the Fournal de St. Pétersbourg has been fined fifty roubles 
for a libel contained in a letter addressed to an advertiser 
who had failed to pay his account. The A/issionaire,a 
journal published at Moscow by the Orthodox Missionary 
Society, has ceased to exist. A weekly literary review called 
the Krugozor will appear at Moscow with the new year. Mr. 
E. E. Pavloff will be editor In January a new illustrated 
journal will also appear at Warsaw. The Minister of the 
Interior has removed the restriction on the street sale of the 
Novoe Vremya, imposed in September. The Smolensk 
Vestnik has been suspended for three months. The public 
sale of the St. Petersburg Vedomosti has been prohibited 
until further orders. The Armenian journal Words is pub- 
lishing a series of articles on the “Children of Dickens.” 
The journalist Diakoff, arrested at Koursk some time ago, has 
been liberated on bail of sooroubles. The Lrstok Obyaviente 
(“Sheet of Announcements”), started at St. Petersburg @ 
few week ago, has attained a daily circulation of 20,000 
copies. 


THE Russian literary notes this week are as follows :— 
With the beginning of the new year will appear at St. 
Petersburg a monthly historical review called the /storit 
cheski Vestnik, which will contain contributions from 
leading Russian historical writers. “Ivanhoe” has been 
brought out in a Jewish form at Wilna. “In the Lands of 
the Yoke and Liberty” is the title of a volume of travels, 
written by M. K. Skalkovsky, narrating his experiences ™ 
the Caucasus, Asia Minor, European Turkey, and the United 
States. Mr. Lochlin, who has displayed great interest during 
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the last twelvemonth in the proposals of Russian engineers 
to remove the outlet of the river Oxus from the Aral to the 
Caspian Sea, has issued an excellent little work on the 








subject, called “ The River Amoo and its Ancient Connec- M 4cHINEs 
tion with the Caspian Sea.” The Moscow University Press 
announces the issue of an historical'novel by Vladimir Mar- GINGER's 
koff, with the title of “Koorskie Poroubejniki,” or “The 
Borderers of Koorsk.” The Minister of the Interior intends G Ewin G 
to draw up a list of books suitable for village schools. Every MACHINES 
village library will beof the samepattern,and,toprevent revolu- | 4+¥4 
tionary works becoming included in the collections, no books Ss GER’S 
will be allowed to be added without the express permission . 
of the Minister. The Government has permanently closed Sea wiNG 
the printing-office at Moscow where the 100,000 copies of MACHINES 
the prohibited Rodno Slovo were discovered the other day. 
‘‘ Wherefore?” is the laconic title of M. Shabbet’s new SINGER'S 
romance. Rijoff,a merchant at Kharkoff, has agreed to issue 
at his own cost for free circulation the sermons delivered — 
weekly in the Kharkoff Churches, MAcHINEs 
THE Cambridge University Musical Society announce a ars 
choral and orchestral concert for Wednesday, December 3rd. oe 
The programme includes Leonardo Leo’s “ Dixit Dominus,” ACHINES 
and Bach’s violin concerto in A minor. The Rev. F. W. M 
Hudson will be the solo violinist, and several distinguished GINcER's 
vocalists will also be heard. 
sa Se 
THE week at Her Majesty’s Theatre has been marked by M ACHINES 
no special feature, except the appearance of the Spanish | ———_— 
dancers. “Carmen” continues to draw large audiences, Inverse 
and the performance of “The Magic Flute,” which had been GEWING 
looked forward to with much interest, has been again post- 
poned. We fear our chance of hearing something new before M ACHINES 
the close of the season is becoming very remote. ~ 
es 
THE dramatic events of the week have been the opening ae 
of the Folly Theatre, by Mr. Toole, and the production of wor 
“The Hunchback” at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Toole, as our 
readers know, has taken the Folly, but he produced no — GER'S 
novelty, contenting himself with “ Not Such a Fool as he EWING 
Looks,” and “Ici on parle Frangais.” Both pieces went well, S 
and the new lessee was received with enthusiasm. Mrs. I ACHINES 
Bateman now gives us “The Hunchback,” and has wisely 
engaged Mr. Charles Kelly, who gives a sound performance ane 
of Master Walter, while the cast is further strengthened by EWING 
Miss Isabel Bateman, who plays Julia sympathetically, and S 
Miss Virginia Francis, who is a charmingly vivacious Helen. M ACHINES 
We are to have “The Stranger” shortly, and then Miss 
Kate Bateman appears in “Leah,” which ought to be very eens 
popular: EWING 
[fAcaINEs 
A LITERARY SUPPLEMENT of Four Pages will be pub- 
lished next week, containing “Poetry,” ‘“Drawing-Room Gaert GER'S 
Books,” and other Reviews. GEWING 
yy Aca ES 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. GINGER'S 
Ce Tea Ma CLD. Sophocles, "(Classical Writers. Edited by GEWING 
Farina! ‘GuiveroneFooe the Boum ofthe tes. ‘Trinslated from the Tesllan' by MACHINES 
_. Marcellina. ee Publishing Company. 
Guiithe Antkar oat ' enema ae Smith. Rider and Co. INGER’S 
Hill, George. —The Se hatin, eas | > 
ton An , : EWING * 
irbing Reyeh ieee ities Rhyne "Newman oa Co, | Dey 
Nasm ie Ded: LL.B.—The Institutes of English Private Law. Book I.— M4° 
ersons. Book II —Things.—The Institutes of English Adjective Law. 
—The Institutes of English Public Law. Butter 7, Fleet Street. INGER’S 
Pattison, Mark, B.D.—Milton. Macmillan and Co. 
Senior, William.—Travel and Trout in the i . Chatto and Windus. EWING 
¢3 of Toy Books. 3 vols. Sampson Low and Co. S 
Thackeray CE naar Tileds, Tikistrased. “Smith, Eider, and Co, ACHINES 
Toy ks. Ten ai Mame Ward, Lock : M 


Vincent, Edgar (Coldstream Guards), and T. G.' Dickson.—A Handbook to 

Werner, E.~ Hermann, a Novel. Translated by Helen Kerr Brown. Reming- 
ton e 

Whymper, Edward.—Theé Ascent of the Matterhorn. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. John Murray. 
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ARE PREFERRED because 


they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
them on Hire at 2s. 6d. per week, 
without addition to the price. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach o 
the poorest seamstress. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 856,432 
Machines. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 


before Vice-Chancellor, Sir Jamzs 
Bacon, 

HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
name “‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or “ Sincer’s ”’ Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tus Sincer 
MANvuFACTURING ComPANY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sinoar to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 


Every ‘‘SIncER” MACHINE 


has the Company's name printed upon the 
top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tue SINGER 
Manvuracturinc Company (formerly I. 


Singer and Co.) 


Curer Countinc Houss in Evrore— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ic the United Kingdo-. 
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FOUR POPULAR NOVELS | MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND Co's 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





PROBATION. By the Author of 


“ The First Violin.” 3 vols. 
One of the ablest and most interesting novels of the season.” —Manchester 
Examiner. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 3 vols. 


7 ian Strome’ may be pronounced the mcst powerful novel Mr. Haw- 
‘ccnp lender written. Indeedwe may go further and that not many 
more powerful novels by any authors have appeared of late. e story is =. 
esting, and moving strongly and swifily along, it carries the reader with it. e 
force and vigour of some of the scenes are balanced by the graces and tenderness 
of others, there are strange glimpses into human nature.” —A¢ienaum. 





VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ANNIE. EDWARDES, Author of “* Ought we to Visit Her?” “A Vaga- 
bond Heroine,” “ A Blue Stocking,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION of ‘‘ MADGE 


DUNRAVEN.” By the Authorof “ The Queen of Connaught.”’ 3 vols 


** It is long since we have had before us so bright and fresh a novel as ‘ Madge 
Dunraven.’ It is far too excellent for us to give prominence to its singularly few 
blemishes. It is good enough in all essentials to deserve exceptional popularity ; 
it certainly deserves exceptional praise. *—Globe. 





And on the 25th inst. will be published, 


MISS ANNA DRURY’S NOVEL 


* CALLED TO THE RESCUE.” By the Author of “ Furnished 
Apartments,” &c. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burlington Street. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Author of ‘* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


** Those who have read Mr. Meredith’s novels with insight and attention are 
aware that they have some of the highest qualities to be found in contemporary 

B02 here is no question but ‘ The Egoist’ is a piece of imagina 
tive work, as solid and rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is, with 
* Richard Fevere],’ not only one of its author’s masterpieces, but one of the 
strongest and most individual productions of modern literature.”— Athenaeum. 


“* One of the most striking works of our time . . . . of extraordinary merit 
. » » » The werk is so complete and elaborate as to be indescribable in the 
compass of a newspaper article. It must speak for itself.’"—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 


** Very cleverly wrought out.” —Sfectatsr. 

“The book is full of passages worth quoting and worth thinking over.... 
They will afford as much food for merriment as for more serious consideration, 
and must needs attract the attention toa much greater extent than the involved 


plots of unnatural surprises which characterise most of our modern novels,”— 
Examiner. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. MicHe.r, M.A. 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. 





PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 
Le 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Printep, anp Curious Works, 


Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AuTHors, T 
and MIsceLLANgovs Books. MEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 





PUBLICATIONS, 


In 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 12s, 6d., 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT, in 1879, 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.RS., &c., author of * Ismailia,” “The 
Albert Nyanza,” &c. 

“We strongly advise all politicians to try and read at once the book. 

Tet ite beread ison the best and most informato-y book on C 

* It is comparison a o~y book on ' 
has been produced since the publication of the Anglo-Turkish Converdenntt 


Scotsman. . ; 
ves up-in general informition about the 





“* Those who desire to post themsel 
island and all that it contains will find what they want in 
pages.” — Globe. 


NORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


1858-79. 8vo, with Maps and numerous I! ustrations, 16s. 
“A volume of great interest and much scientific value, well provided with 
maps, and rendered attractive by numerous illustrations,’ —Nature, 
** We have read this werk wi t interest.’'"—Saturday Review, 
“‘ We trust that it will be read by all who are interested in geographical work 
or in the gallant deeds of brave men.”—Academy. 





EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canter. 
bury : a Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev, W, 
Bennam, B.D., Vicar of Margate, Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 
engraved by Jeens, 12s. 6d. 
The 7imes says :—*‘ The volume can scarcely failto be read widely and 
deep interest............It is difficult to put it down when once taken in hand, 
more difficult to get through it without emotion.” 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON L 


Fourth and Concluding Volume. 8vo, 6s. (Vols. I, II., III., ras each.) 


OXFORD SERMONS. By Rev. E.A. 


ABBOTT, D.D. Preached before the University. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
( This day, 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK, 


EDGAR VINCENT, Coldstream Guards, and T. G. DICKSON, 
With Preface by Professor J.S. BLACKIE. Extra fcap. 8v», 5s. 


THE ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By 
A. MARSHALL, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and 
MARY PALEY MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘The book is of sterling value, and will be of great use to teachers and 
students of political economy.” —A theneum. 


HANDBOOK of DOUBLE STARS. With 
a Catalogue of 1200 Double Stars and extensive Lists of Measures for 
Use of Amateurs. By EDWARD CROSSLEY, F.R.AS., JOSE 
GLEDHILL, F.R.A.S., and JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., F.R, 
8vo, with Lllustrations, price 21s. 


BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Landauer, 
The Authorised English Edition. By JAMES TAYLOR and W. E. 
nam, — the Owens College, Maochester. With Illustrations, extra fcap. 

vo, 48. 6d. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 
AMERICA. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Index, the 
Rev. J. G. WOOD. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 209 
Illustrations, 6s. [ust ready. 


The RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM. A 
Memoir of MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, with Selection from his 
Correspondence. By his Daughters, ROSAMOND and FLORENCE 
DAVENPORT HILL, With Portrait engraved by Jeens, 8vo, 16s. 




















NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES: 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie 


KEARY. Author of “ Castle Daly,” “Old Bury,’ &c.. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
‘* Conspicuous alike for the finish and solidity of its literary workmanship, and 


for the dramatic and creative power it reveals...... A story of absorbing 
interest.” —Scotsman, 


‘“HAWORTH’S.” By Frances HE. 


BURNETT, Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 2 vols , crown 8v0, 218 
‘* A powerful and dramatic story.”—British Quarterly Rev ew. 0 
“‘A very good and clever book, and the impression it produces is ul 

mistakably an impression of power.” —Academy. 

‘She has more than fulfilled in it the promise of power suggested by her 
earlier and less finished work. Her new novel is essentially a strong none 
A story which is full of striking merits,”— Observer. ‘ 

** Outside the works of e Eliot there are few things in fictiom mort 
touching than the maternal credulity of Mrs. Haworth, and few scenes. more 
moving than those in which it is tested.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 








THE MADONNA of the FUTURE; 


other Tales. By HENRY JAMES, Jun., Author of “‘ The Europeans; 
&c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, ars. 
_‘‘ While Mr. James continues to write as well as this he needs no recommenda* 
tion. If we have criticised him seriously, it is because his work is worthy to 
be judged by a high standard.”——-Padi Mail Gazette. 


- Two volumes so fresh and bright, so original and characteristic.” ~Daiy 
ews. 





.MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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COMPLETION OF “PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 
in Five Volum “gto. cloth: 
BA En ey et hay 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


With 65 Exquisite STEEL PLATES, from Original Drawings by 


BIRKET FOSTER. . COOK. 
E. M. WIMPERIS. . CHASE. 

P. SKELTON. H, HODSON. 

D, McKEWAN. T. L: ROWBOTHAM. 
R. P. LEITCH. L. J. WOOD. 

H. FENN. G.G. KILBURNE. 
S. READ. LOUIS HAGHE. 

J. MOGFORD. CARL WERNER. 

J. B. SMITH. 


And Nearly 1000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
T. B. ROWBOTHAM. 


. H. BOOT. Cc. J. STANILAND. 
H. FENN. E. SENIOR. 
C. JOHNSON. P. SKELTON. 
W. L. JONES. E. M. WIMPERIS. 
R. P. LEITCH. E. WAGNER. 
W. W. May. F. WOLF. 
J. NORTH. &e. 


Engraved by EDWARD WHYMPER, 
with Descriptive Letterpress, by 


The Rev. T. G. BONNEY. W. H. RIDEING. 
OSCAR BROWNING, GEO. A, SMITH. 
JAMES GRANT. W. SENIOR 


. SENIOR. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. GODFREY TURNER. 
_ 7. W. HINCHCLIFF, H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
R. J. KING. J. F. WALLER. 
H. H. S. PEARSE. &c. 
Vols. I. and II, contain Great Britain and Ireland. Vols. 111., IV., and 
V. describe the Continent. 
**Ncthing on so grand a scale as ‘Picturesque Europe’ has been planned 
before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed.””—Sfectator. F 
¥ ; a we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ”—Art 
Ournal. 
“* It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in 
eae Europe.” — World. 
‘The drawings on wood are many of them not merely beautiful in themselves, 
but beautifully engraved.”— Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., LONDON ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘“BAGATELLE.” 








London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art, 


PORTRAITS OF [MINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN 
are now published weekly in the EXAMINER. 


They are executed by Messrs. VINCENT Brooks and 
Co., on tinted paper, and are accompanied by full 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

There is no diminution in the matter contained in 
the EXAMINER, and no increase of price. 

The following portraits have already appeared, and 
the papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt 
of forty-five stamps :— 


1. PROFESSOR DARWIN, | 4. PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON, | 5. PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
3. THOMAS. CARLYLE, 6. CHARLES READE. 

7. PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office.  Frice ros. 6d. each, including 
notice. 





OFFICE—136, STRAND. 
LIGHT, HANDSOME, AND ROOMY. THE 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store, 320, High Holborn, next ; (removed 
from 261), Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘Knockabout,' are frau i ons. 
my List of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article for travelling, 
Post free. 
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ROSS NEIL'S NEW PLAYS. 
Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s., 


ARABELLA STUART ; 


THE HEIR OF LINNE; TASSO. 


By ROSS NEIL, 


Author of “ Lady Jane oe “Inez,” “ The Cid,” * Elfinella,”’ 
c., &c. 





From the TIMES, October 28. 


** The author has a real poetic fancy with a shrewd insight into human nature, 
and lightens scenes that are often most sorrowfully pathetic with many a quaint 
touch of humour....It (‘The Heir of Linve’) abounds in dramatic Situations ; 
while there is the tenderness of deep and genuine feeling in the charming love- 
scenes.... Nor can we easily conceive anything more touching than the losing 
scene (in ‘ Arabella Stuart’) where Seymour is reunited to his bride for a 
moment, to see her die in her prison chamber of the passion he has inspired In 
“Tasso” we have a grand genius painted to the life, with all the human foibles 
and imperfections w his nobler nature triumphs over and atones for.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, Octeber xx. 
“The story of Tasso as here exhibited gives great opportuniti 
picturesqueness of costume and of movement, and for’ bringing all eae 
resources of a theatre to bear with advantage upon its illustration, and the poet's 


representation. of the principal character should afford to a Giaslonate 
ical actor a fine occasion for the display of his powers....The ame 
asso’s character, or it should rather be called the development of its worse side 
under the influence of a thoughtlessly selfish woman, is worked out with rare 
skill and truth.. .. The closing scene of the lay is full of pathetic beauty....The 
characters in ‘ Arabella Stuart’ are all marked with that truth to nature and that 
delicate, though deci touch which are special attributes of the writer’s work- 
manship. King James I., whose appearance on the scene is but brief, seems to 
us pe are, weil eae are come. aa at of Linne,’ is full of nice 
touches umour, most aptly relieves the tragic impression of the two 
plays which are piaced on either side of it.” ” 
From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, October a7. 

“The author of these plays has won a deserved reputation among all! lovers of 
the postical Grama... ie has a fine sense of what may be termed dramatic 
propriety ; and with the sense of what is just he combines an exquisite command 
of language, a knowledge of human nature as it is, and imagination enough to 
conceive of the elevation to which under the stimulus of the nobler passions it 
may attain. Dramas such as Mr. Neil produces have an eloquence for good 
which the pulpit orator might envy ; and though they are given to give deli 
and not to point a moral, the spirit that pervades them is cleaned to Sous, 
purify. 


and to 
From the EXAMINER, November ts. 

“Mr. Ross Neil has, by common consent, Succeeded in a marked manner in 
uniting the qualities of poet and play-wright....Of the three plays a very 
vigorous actor might make * Tasso’ the most effective in these days of 
love for violent passions harrowing situations ; but the other two, properly 
acted by actors and actresses who were at thesame time ladies and gentlemen, 
could hardly fail to please....When we have a school of actors trained to the 
delivery of blank verse as French actors are trained to the delivery of Alexan- 
drines, it will be strange if Mr. Ross Neil's work is not more frequent on the 





ELLIS and WHITE, 29, New Bond Street, W. 





BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members, ; 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


a =? EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary 





THE EXAMINER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 





The ‘‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O, to be 
made payable to the PuBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Per Inch, Single Column oot ses «. £010 0 
o Across Page ... eas eee eee roo 
Back Page, or Page Facing Matter ... .- Lae 
Inside Pages, each eco a ~ eee oo 
Per Column, or malignge eee teed boas 4 - . 
ublic Companies, per Page «- sind eee 
i . cae Column, or Half-page... 5°90 


” ” 
Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 1 36, Strand. 
Advertisements for insertion in Roenieg® issue should be 
adivered at the Office not later than Twelve o’clock on 


Friday Morning. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. 
(Now for the First Time Published.) 


Edited by his Sister-in-Law and Eldest Daughter. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 3-8. 
(Ready this day. 





OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. 


. a Map and Llustrations, demy 8vo, 14s 
Scotrt-Stevenson. With a Map u Ss, y 8vo, (Seis day. 





MY CHIEF and |; or, Six Months in Natal 


after the Langalibale!e{Outbreak. By Atnerton Wyipe. With Portrait 
of Colonel Durnford, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. [ This day. 





The “A. D. C.”; being Personal 


Reminiscences of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. 
By F. C. Burnanp, B.A., Trin. Coll, Camb. Demy 8vo., 12s. 


THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Next Week will be Published, 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION 
OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


In 30 vols., small fcap. 8vo, 455. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S 
NEW LIST. 





GRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mytholo 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by J. S. 
STALLYBRASS ; in 3 vols, Vol 1., 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 


By J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
on Botany to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 
Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 25s. [Ready. 


BAGATELLE. Sporting Sketches at 


Home and Abroad. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [Ready. 
“A cheerful, capital little book.... never prolix or wearisome.”—Court 
Circular. 

** When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and 
customs, and personal adventures with a keen 7 for peculiarities and a 
pleasant vivacity. ‘ Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreeable companion as could be 
found....in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic.”—The Country, October 4th. 


CAESAR. KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


coloured) itlustrating C ASSAR’S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive t 
¢ J. 8. STALLY BRASS. royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 6s. ‘hae. 


ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


omnpetins a dramatised version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll’s ALice 
. ae —_ Sageees THE eenne Aas, Saevanee, Tue 
- ce, and THE PRINCESS WHO Naver LauGuaeD; b ATE 
FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by eight plates and fue picture 
initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gult edges, 4s. 6d. 


MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count 


Moltke. Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 
** Of absorbing interest to all.” —Z.xaminer. 


Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 

















W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN i 
Paternoster Square, E.C. . weblishers, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S KEW WORKS, 





DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the MaRcuionass of WESTMINSTER. 8v0, 159, 


‘*A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written 
Lady Wentminster ok home that a book is mast agreeable; and tieae 
special pony that = Sree clearly before us oe of the great people of 
former royal perial ’ timate 
eenvelier’s angle enabled her to ma aoa teameny a ae 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA ; with a 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BopDAM-WHETHAM,. 8vo, with Map Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, 
LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 


“Sr. Orave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


*‘Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” Second Epition. 3 vols. 


THROUGH THE STORM. By Cuartes Quentin, 


3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “Anne Dysart,” &c, 


*« *Sir John’ has abundant interest without any straining after the sensa. 
tional.’ '—A thenaum. 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of ** RECOMMENDED To Mercy,” &c. 


MADELON LEMOINE. 


author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vole. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. [ Sastre é 


By Mrs. Letra Apams, 


NEW READY, AT SMITHS’ AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 
Price One Shilling. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS.” 


ILLUSTRATING 
“COLMAN’S IRON CHEST.” 
By R. FAIRFAX. 


Published by DARLING & SON, 35, Eastcheap, E£.C. 





HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 

_— a original and successful plan at his Residence, Vicarage, 
Preepeieiae and terms on application. 


** The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 





MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
(ee INSTITUTIONS. Being Part IV. 


of the PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. (The first portion of Vol. IL) 
By Hersert SPENCER. 





Wittrams & Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, London; and 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for 
Diseases of the Ski 
Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-t vo stamps. 


RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 
London: G. Hitt, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


' ‘HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 
(Limited), SYDENHAM. 
The SHARE LIST will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, the aand inst; 
for London, and on MONDAY, the 24th, for the Country. Prospectus am 
Forms of Application for Shares can be had from the Secretary. 





HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 
A (Limited), Sydenham.—Investors are reminded that this Hotel pene 
Guns cones Chegeeee Secs immediate, and these will be largely ote 
as soon as the and alterations mentioned in 
completed.— Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 





HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 
(Limited).—Unrivalled _pesiti i beautifal 


should apply at once to the Secretary, 72, West Hill, 


: sition, commanding a range 
scenery, 1 clase poonienls tothe Crystal Palace, and having immediate com 
munication with the City and West ‘End. Intendi Shureholders or visitors 
ram. 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 








THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeaze’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 o’clock, until further notice. 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
TU-DAY os cg at 2 o'clock, and Saturdays, Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 13, 20, 
and 27. Shylock, Mr. Irving. Portia, Miss El'en T. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


NEW SADLER'S WELLS. 





I AV ae EVENING, ROB ROYat 7. ].30.— Messrs. 
Walter Bentley, E. Coote, Edmund Lyons, F. Wyndham, A. 
Redwood, R. Lyons, J. — Fosbrooke, E. = x. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, Osborne, & or, Gord Troupe of Highland dancers ‘and 
Biel &e ory by Messrs. é Seaman don and Harford, J. Brunten, T. W. 
all, & ull and efficient orchestra and md under i 
C. Lewy, by Seraialios of Messrs. A. & S. 
epee At close of performance the Notional Anthem by the entire 
company. To meet the general wish there will be no restrictions as to evening 
dress, and the performance, asa rule, will conclude about 1z. Doors open at 
Prices :—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 





ANN Y KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 


s:—We all went to see ‘‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch - set me crying 
with all t ; recollections they awakened. In spite, moreover my knowing 
every plank and 2 and scene shifter and carpenter behind ase scenes, there 
was I crying, at Scotch melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest for 
** Rob Roy,” though Mr, Ward is, alas, my acquaintance, and I know when be 
leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff in the green room. How I 
did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I know Mrs. Lovell is 
thinking ofthe baby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did long 
to see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, calm waters once more. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 


the roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Road every 
evening at 73 for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New Sadler’s Wells. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Lessee— Miss SARAH THORNE. 








LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 


ao Speome of “Nicholas Nickleby” and the Stage Coach drawn by Four 

© grat at Dames nightly—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY and — 
AUDLEY'S ECRET. Miss orne as Smike and ia _ Aud! 

ge Thorne as ace Messrs. Hallows, Cumberland, R NS 'oace, 

Cowell, Searle, and Valentine. Misses Cressy, Hedley, Wallis, {Saville and 








Kate poorer Miss Thorne’s beneit Thursday next. P.pular prices. 
Commence 7 
IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Established 1203). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,00¢. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—entT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains go,0c0o Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 





various ee 
Subscriptio: a year, a 2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membershi 
£06. Fit a ar owed to Country and ten to Town Humber 


Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


ete te 
ve 
odop a ieee 
a 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE rece o4, 
MOND ig is genuine. 


t which none 
@@ Sold Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWatL" a and [i . n generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughcut the World. 


_s F 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE W 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


(OOP ALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Won ae ns Sevenylabeds tevodin 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. ae oe 





Possesses a 
Se ee aden 
Suitable to the os of Broth. 


Known all over the world. 
Beware of ble Imitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our a Mark, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, nd 
name, GoopaLt, Backnovuse, and is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


delicious. most culti i 

have : | to the YORKSHIRE Be So t ‘ground that that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, a its invigora' 
-_ by no means impairs poral dana of the dies to rpg add 

mployed either ‘ae aerd ” asa to chops, ks, game, or meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 

aut only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 

bottles, 64., 1s., and 2s. each. 
ean by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
Gentlemen, —I hve not the pleasure of knowing you~never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
our celebrated “‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


acceptance. 
My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly Reich with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish ’’ always brings meto, Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
eee ent eee see ? 3 aa? 


each and which 
find so good, i eee, and so we Sincis to te ive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to iio dea —Yours truly, prot 
The Author of ‘‘ Grace Darling,” ‘‘ Harriet LApeaten, “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,”” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 








(00P ALLS BAKING Medals for 
Verivaiodton ~ ey and pat ‘os . 
Shonutecmmed tres tir doselt? adie: 
Testimonials i inn See a 


Dispenses brewer’ 
The best i aie world. * Defies comparison. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The cheapest, because a she ost, Indispensable to every 
inestimable boon to Makes delicious puddings w without cee 
without butter, and beautiful li light meee without yeast. suaaloes 


the most sceptical of its superiori 
rs ye Grocers, Oilmen, and &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 15., 2%, 


* Fepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Highly recommended by the most eminent water pan and acknowledged 
and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is oe Se or indigestion, 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. for 
— or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children. and is 
as a vehicle for the admi of cod-liver oi!, w 
bined cikgnal Gesioa se of of the Ol. ce Aselli is desirable. 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in 
which ch a coniial touic is required, far superior tosherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold Grocers, &c.. at 1s., 18. 114d., 28., and as. 3d., per bottle. 
ed by GOODALL, BACK SE, and CO., Leeds. 
‘ome from es EmILy aoe a : 
ictoria Press, 8 Street, Lond 29, 1 we 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your — Quinine Wine, {an am a, too to 
testify to its eficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and bead > § 
than cure.—VYours y, Emity FatrHruLt. 


To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all ki Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD ‘POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
F Owes 
Goopatt oo CUSTARD e le time lias the 
purposes intended ended, “Will gi give the utmost 
Fel tedeediona ood art imolicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest ae recommend it to housekeepers generally 
os a useful ag the a good custard. Give it a wah 
Sold in boxes, OE ee te eee reece, Chaniees, Baton W Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSF, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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HE Widow of a Clergyman can receive an 


INVALID. The advertiser has had many  wurwengy perked 
to ‘of eminence in the treatment of wental disorders. _A vacancy 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly 
appreciated as a case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 

which can be ordered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. Grant, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen, net ; 
Spereeaat’s 6 ae quality, sos. per dozen. Prepayment required. Carriage 
in Eng 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


eee ne at remrene pm - stated — or ran mh sa 
emand. urrent Accounts open wi y wm uced, 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly en. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made r 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


in its own picturesque grounds of five acres, and is fitted with every 
sanitary improvem ent which science could suggest. Rcoms facing south, over- 
cooking the Hotel gardens, and specially adapted for Winter residence. Mean 
temperature for December, January, and February last, 40°4 deg. | Reduced 
Tariff from 1st November. Table d’hote daily. Every information of the 
er. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 


and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS (for 
CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS, and 
such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same.—Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
‘olytechnic, 3¢9, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
.30. ‘“*Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory dtobe, 








14 stamps. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
ALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGH » Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 
ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 








Oxrorp Street, W. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 





187, 198. } Torrennam Court Roap, Lonpoy, w.c. 
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F rvy’s sees 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
[ OCOA A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

“*A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 

F rR y’s ae 

FrRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Cc OCOA. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superflous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


Cann nnn nn nnn nnn renner nn nnn rrr nnn rere rcnreeeerecereneeeree rrr 

NOTHER Cure of !Bad Throat, Cough, &c. (this 
week, by DR. LOCOCKE’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Mr. Heron, 20, Arthur St Belfast —‘‘ I am eusyent to ae. a ‘the 

, 1 r - Dr. Locock’s Wafers re- 

lieved the cough, allayed the inflammation, and gave me ease at once.” Asthma, 

ronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phiegm, Pains in 

the Chest, and ene are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the 

Wafers, which taste p! y. Sold at 1s. t4d., as. od., 4s. 6d, and 11s. per 

tox by all Druggists. 





Nov. 15, 1879. 
GRATEFUL—COMPORTING. 


EPPs’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON, 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
“The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 

Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision, — 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 

A Book worth Reading. ‘“‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C, F, 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 

Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 

and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co,, 53, 

Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C, Testimonials and Press Opinions. 

Public Ojfinion says as a useful and valuable household uisite 

likely to be largely employed.” = it “is 

“Coleraine, Ireland.—Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
*Miraciline’ for which I enclose the stamps. I think it is an admirable 
cation. I shall recommend it to others:—Yours, truly, Ropert Given,” 


LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 
APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 














: “WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 

F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9 to 
and the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to 9. ‘The public are admitted 
on paying the College fees, viz. £3 3s. erthe Morning Lectures, and £1 rrs. 6d. 
for the Evening. The Lectures begin Wednesday, 8th of October, and terminate 
at Easter. They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 
private collection. 


Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. ‘Terms, 7s. for Lesson of one hour. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MRS OH tore 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
' and New York, 1853. : 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


“ Jam. 275 sor 


‘“‘ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render =y 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obts 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

‘* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


TESTIMONIAL. 





NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
The Tourist, E , Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISH MENT. 
Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 


Professions. 
The only Address is 
§, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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HENRY A. IVORY CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 


THE EXAMINER. 
Orchestral Iron Frame: Piano, — {P200, a4, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Faker Instrument can be played 
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separately or in combination. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,—{*mitably adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,—{Petiect,294 most simple in. me- 


chanical arrangement. 


WOOD GREEN, N. Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— §Supplies the great want of this 


« musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Though good health is 
preferable to high honour, how rdless people often are of the former 
—how covetous of the latter! Many suffer their strength to drain away ere 
maturity is reached, through ignorance of the facility afforded by these incom- 
parable Pills of checking the first untoward symptoms ofderangement, and rein- 
stating order without interfering in the least with their pleasure or pursuits. 
To the young especially it is important to maintain the highest digestive effi- 
ciency, without which the oo is stunted, the muscles become Jax, the frame 
feeble, and the mind slothful. The removal of indigestion by these Pills is so 
= that none save the most thoughtless would permit it to sap the springs 
of life. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 

of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 

other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 

fevers, er eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEP- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 
AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 


SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. : 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediatély upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. < 
KINGSTON LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s, 
Notre THe ADDRESS— 


W. BR. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. ss 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
RHEUMATIC OILS mee mE tas at 98 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 
L > are sold in les at 2s., 38. 6d., 5 1 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL ‘ 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 5 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, R. W, WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, : 

192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 


E . Per Ream. 
Fine Cream Laid Note ee es ef e . oe . . 
Superfine Cream Laid Note __.. ae oe $a eo 3°96 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border ., ee Oe 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. ws oni oe os se « @ 6 
Large Commercial Note Papers és +s 3%, 48. 58%, and 6 6 
p Papers, blue or cream e eet, see dde and ™ 6 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. . Polished Steel 
rt sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 

sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
a i stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive 
without which digestion and good Vitalising Auids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the sys 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 

ilious, &ce. It will do for you what nosing. oles 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com: with most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and al 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. | ee 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 

Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 10s. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced rate. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
“pe excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
celebrated Medicine. 


Ben eee haniter an tuited Gide Wasi wis dinlae'es 
orenn The’ distase attacking any vital part—-Sold by all Chemists, at 


18, 144. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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1524 THE EXAMINER. 


Nov. 22, 1879, 


aE LL el a i ee eo re 
REPORT of the DIRECTORS of the GRESHAM LIFE ASSURAN 


SOCIETY, to the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS, held on the 20th November, 1879, 
HEAD OFFICE-ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, LONDON. 


HE DIRECTORS have the pleasure te peasent 
ir Report on the operations of the 3rst financial year of the 
oth June, 1879, and on the triennial valuation of its affairs. 
the year 6090 proposals were made to the Society for assuring the sum 
of £2,333,624. Of these Is 4sé were accepted for the assurance of 
£1,861, 106, and po'icies were issued for that amount. The immediate annuities 
granted during the year were for £10871 os, 8d. : 
The income received from premiums, after deducting the amount paid for re- 
assurance, was £432,556 38. od., including £57,323 158. 4d. inpremiums for the 
first year of assurance. : 
The balance of the interest account amounted ¥ £109,217 7 74. oe 
together with the receipts from miums, ¢ income o e 
£541,773 18s. 44. for the year. PT he interest which had become payable, but 
which had not been received at the date of aaes the accounts, is included in 
the item of ‘‘ Outstanding Interest” among assets. . 
The claims made pen the Society, and admitted during the year under Life 
Assurance policies, were for an amount of £243,302 7s. 6d., of which sum 
£5330 18s. 7d. was re-assured, whilst the claims under policies for Endowments 
that had matured amounted to £112,155 138. 8d. Thesum of £37,088 1s. sd. 
was paid for the surrender of policies. he ; aid 
After iding for these amounts—for the annuities — due within the 
year, for all necessary office expenses, and other charges on the income of the 
year—there remained a balance of £135,037 48: 4d. on the receipts of the year, 
which augments the fund available for the existing policies of the Society. This 
fund amounted at the end of the financial year to £2,583,582 4s. 3d., and 
together with the amount of £70,458 148. 11d. reserved for the settlement of 
claims outstanding, for the payment of annuities not applied for, and for other 
purposes specified in the Balance Sheet, make up a total of £2,663,040 19s. 2d. 
in realised assets, as shown in the 2nd Schedule a ed to this Report. ; 
The accounts have been duly audited by G. H. Ladbury, Esq , the Public 
Accountant (a Shareholder of the Society), on the part of the Shareholders, and 
by the Notary Public, W. W. Venn, Esq (a Policy-holder), on behalf of the 
Policy-holders. The whole of the securities and documents representing the 
realised assets of the Society have been verified, both by the Directors and by 


the 

The Directors have bestowed unremitting attention to the investment of the 
funds of the Society. The amount rendered available for this purpose by the 
movement of funds during the year has been invested to yield an average rate of 


interest of cent. 
A list fds caltsi Assets is given as an appendix to the Report, with 


particulars. 

The Directors having reported on the general operations of the Society for the 
financial year, now an to the subject of the triennial valuation of the Assurance 
and Annuity Contracts in force on the 3oth June, 1879. 

The result of the valuation is fully stated in the Report of the Actuary. 

The Actuary’s Report concludes thus :—The jae fund which sppeers 
the books of account as available for Assurance Fund, Anouity Fund, Annu 


on 
ity 
in Italian Rentes Fund, and Surplus, amounts to £2,561,870 4s. 3d., and is thus 





Assurance Fund ave = 42,132,035 14 0 


Annuity Fund +e “* ee «8 6 
Deferred Annuity in Italian Rentes Fund nei 3 2 
Surplus Fund... sam oes es 9%,36t o : 





Total ... eee eee 42,561,870 4 3 


on reference to the Balance Sheet, it will be observed that the liability of 
Society under its contracts for assurances and annuities in forc: og the 
1a, 3070), fe saave Vies Saveted Dy che ammeet of Ge assets exist- 
ng at that date. Also that the amount of £91,361 os. 8d., designated as 
‘* Surplus Fund,” is in effect the balance of the account, for it is the amount by 
which the realised assets of the Society exceed the liabilities, as showa in the 
Fifth Schedule, Appendix VI. The Surplus Fund is, therefore, available for 
distribution amongst the renee and Shareholders of the Society. __ 

Acting upon this report, the Directors declare as divisible surplus the sum of 
£88,002, which they recommend for division among the Policy-holders and 
Shareholders. The Assurance and Annuity Reserve Funds will, aker the distri. 
bution of this sum stand at £ 2,473,870 48 3d., leaving the Share capital 
intact. 

Eighty per cent. of the amount declared as surplus divisible will, on the 
J asta be aj ioned, as u to holders of icipating Dlinies in ee 
at the date of the Balance Sheet, and will be applied in augmentation of the 
sums assu 

In oe cas¢ of claims, by soem Ot pean sees ores to the 32th June 
next, under pating cies of not less than three years’ durati e 
value of the bonus to be allotted will be paid. In other cases ao coma 2 
will be allowed to the Policy-holders in selecting the mode in which their bonus 
may be copeet, but et in all respects to the regulations of the Society, 
which will be stated in the notices to be issued when the requisite circulations 
in detail shail have been comp!eted. 

The holders . — = ‘ome er vente p Rentes will 
participate in -fifths of the ts made in the class to they belong ; 
the remaining one-fifth will revert to the general funds of the Society. 

The inundations at Szegedin, in Hungary, during the past year having caused 
much distress amongst an important community, where the Society had 
assured lives, the Directors considered it desirable to express the sympath a 
the Shareholders of the Gresham Life Assurance Society with the cutterers, a 
donation of 2000 florins (£160) towards their relief. The Directors submit their 
action in the matter for ap 

The Directors retiring on the present occasion are Messrs. H. C. T. Beap- 
NELL, WILLIAM THORNTHWAITE and GeorGe Ty.er, wh2, being eligi 


U 
the 


and . 
willing to serve again, are recommended by the Board to constitute the list for 


re-election. 

Mr. Lapsury and Mr. Venn retire as Auditors, but being eligible are 
candidates for election, the former on behalf of the Sha cheldece tnd ante 
on behalf of the Policy-holders. 
scan Directors offer their congratulations on the continued prospe ity of the 

ety. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


REVENVE AccounT oF ‘‘THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





Amount of funds at the beginning 
of the ae. bee og a a5 ves 0004 2,448,544 19 It 
ums~—First year ove 57.323 15 4 
Renewals oo 3 bob 12 °. 
ne coperpers 435,999 7 4 
Less Re-Assurance Premiums _... 3374 3 7 
oa - 432,555 3 9 
Consideration for Annuities granted ... 124,453 14 2 
Interest and Dividends eee ont 109,217 14 7 
Other Accounts :— 
Loan charges and Assignment fees ... ie m4 oF 
Profit on Securities realised ... ia eee 9,14t 10 6 
ges! eee éee oes ove 3.7% 2 0 


————————— )3=—s 12,326 12 7 


—_— — 


43,127,099 5 © 
ER 


We have examined the above Statement with the Books of Account, and hereby 
certify the same to be correct. _ 
(Signed) G. H. LADBURY, Andie 
Dated, 3rd November, 1879. WILLIAM W. VENN, TT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 1879. Fi: 








Claims under Policies :— “oq 
Deaths os = 243,302 7 6 
Endowments 112,155 13 8 : 

_— €355-458 1 2 ‘ 
Less Re-Assured ove wes an $330 18 7 
- 435o,ne7 3 

Surrenders see oee eee eee eee see ave 37, It 

Annuities .. we ion oe re oss eee 3e 586 6 

Commission on : Fy eco 


. 3 42,233 0 0 
Expenses of Management :— 
For the Acquisition of New Business :— a 








Inspectors, Agency, and Tra- se 
velling E ihe os £14758 17 8 a 
Advertising ... ove ote 4901 18 © ; 
Medical fees ‘as eco 3,004 8 oO 
22,725 3 8 
General Expenses 45,804 16 11 
Fiscal Expeuses:— 
Stamps and Income Tax 4 
(English and Foreign) eee 7.794 9 0 i’ 
a ening, > 76,2 9 
Dividends to Shareholders... ‘i 3 = eS 1,088 12 
Bonus in Cash to Policy-holders oa bee es cat 161 38 
Amount of funds at the end of the year, as per second Schedule 2,583,582 4 3 
= ese ere > -- 
43,127,099 § © 
—————— 


(Signed) W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman. — 
A. H. SMEE, Director. 

H. C. T. BEADNELL, Director. 

F. A, CURTIS, Actuary & Secretary. 





SECOND SCHEDULE. 
BALANCE SHEET OF “ THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SocigTy,” ON THE 30th JUNE, 1879. 











LIABILITIES. 
Shareholders Capital paid-up ees «+ £21,712 © © 
Assurance fund eee eee eee ese 2,132,0 6 ™4 «CO 
Annuity fund vag eee na eee tor ae 6 o 
Deferred Annuity in Italian Rentes fund oe 4399 3 7 
Surplus fund f. a ae / gt,36r o 8 
Total funds as per first schedule ... 2,583,582 4 3 


Claims admitted but not paid 6, 
Less Re-Assured . es ' [5 . 





— 76,497 5 
Speritins euteanding ase ads dee aes oe =: @8n5 21 ; 
vi sa us not ied f sea ie ab 5 
Other accounts a nan stun tia aa ea 4" : 


£2,663,040 19 2 


eee nec m en 

We have verified, at the Bank of England, the inscription of the Government 
in the name of Tue Gresuam Lire RANCE Secaty, cet have 
examined the books, documents, and representing the property con- 
tained in this Balance Sheet, and hereby certify the correctness of the same. 


Dated grd November, 18700 WILLIAM We PENN, | Auditors 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., s, Court, St. 
Coaunew of Mid x.—SaTurpay, November 22, 1879. 


‘ss . ASSETS. 5 
ortgages on Property within the United Kingdom ... vee S15 7,406 13 
Mortgages on Property out of the United Kingdom ... ado nil | 
Loans to Corporations and other minor local bodies «+. ab 92,795 % 9 
Tans on the Company’s policies  ... se ee es 19347 e 
Investments :— 
In British Government Securities a nae ove 148,699 28 10 
Foreign Government Securities _... bes its 2 833 19 9 
Railway Debentures and Debenture Stock ... .-+ 864,663 10 Z 
Railway Shares (preference and guaranteed)... ad 25,608 18 
House oe az “4 aa woo 34% 27 
Loans upon personal security eve ove oe oe «= 40,997 2 i 
Geode yontees one ae aoe Pi ons ses 37300 20 » 
vances on Reversionary interests i securities . 10 
Furniture and Fittings a na = = —- ps oe ahs 15 3 
Stamps and Stationery eee eee eve eee oe 1,500 e 4 
Agents’ balances . ove eee eee eee oe oe 64,309 16 3 
Outstanding premiums ic —e re ove ee = 84.455 FE 
ee ne ret and rent ee as a ee 36,008 é ; 
in ha Current accoun' — ; 
Suspense account es ‘is br a i ose ae oe 
—_—_ 
42,663,040 22 . 
(Signed) W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman. 
A. H. SMEE, Director. 
H.C. T. BEADNELL, Director. { 
F. A. CURTIS, Actuary & Secretary. 
Mary-le-Strand ; and Published at 136, Strand, W.C., London, in the 








